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THE LEGEND OF A DUTCH FLEET 
CAPTURED BY CAVALRY. 
(See ante, p. 129.) 

LEGENDs are hard to kill, and that of the 
capture of a frozen-up Dutch fleet by French 
hussars will probably live as long as the 
equally veracious French account of the 
sinking of the Vengeur. For the former 
legend flourishes not only in France, but also 
in England, where nearly every historian of 
the French revolutionary wars repeats the 
storv with variations. The waters in which 
the fleet was ice-bound are sometimes those 
of the Zuiderzee,* sometimes those of the 
river [jt at Amsterdam; but wherever the 
fleet lay, the cavalry always gallop over the 
ice with drawn swords, and attack the ships, 
the crews of which, 10,000 strong, with guns 
and firearms, are so terror-stricken that they 
surrender to a squadron of hussars slipping 
about on the ice. 

What are the facts? Early in January, 
1795, Pichegru, holding Belgium, invaded 
the United Provinces on the invitation 
of the Dutch “patriots”; he was able to 

* Pronounced Soyder-say, giving oy the sound of 
the French i/, and meaning the Southern Sea. 

+ Pronounced as unaspirated high. 


cross the frozen rivers and gain a firm 
position in the country. On the 18th the 
Stadhouder abandoned Holland to its fate ; 
Pichegru then cajoled the States-General into 
receiving the French as friends and liberators, 
and succeeded in obtaining an order for all 
fortresses to open their gates to his army. 
On 21 January the admiral commanding the 
Dutch fleet received a similar order, which 
he passed on ; so that when on the 23rd the 
French officer sent to take over the fleet 
arrived with an escort of cavalry at the 
Helder, he had only to present himself before 
the flag-ship, anchored not far from the shore, 
for the fifteen warships, with a number of 
store- ships and tenders, to be formally 
handed over to him ; and he was then enter- 
tained at dinner on board. 

Such being the facts, how did the legend 
arise? It is very doubtful if the fleet was 
fast in ice. The short deep inlet from the 
North Sea to the Zuiderzee, about two miles 
long and as much wide, between the Helder 
in North Holland and the island ‘ofTexel, 
with seventeen to twenty fathoms of water 
on the Nieuwe Diep side, could scarcely have 
been frozen over ; such ice as might form or 
might drift out from the Zuiderzee could 
easily be broken up by the crews of the fleet. 
There is no mention of the fleet being beset 
by ice in the reports to the States-General of 
the surrender. The French official report 
said, not that the fleet was fast in the ice, 
but that it was stopped at the Helder by ice, 
which may mean that it was stopped from 
entering the shallow and easily frozen waters 
of the Zuiderzee. A month after the event 
Carnot congratulated the Committee of 
Public Safety on the surrender of the Dutch 
fleets, when they might have sailed off to 
England. 

Where is the foundation of the legend, the 
grain of fact on which it has been built? I 
believe it arose from the circumstance that on 
the entrance of the French army into Amster- 
dam a few hussars rode over the ice, probably 
with great care and with their horses’ feet 
well wrapped up, to two gunboats which were 
fast in the ice of the river Ij. This ride was 
certainly with no hostile object ; it was pro 
bably a friendly visit, for the visitors were 
entertained met een ertra oorlam, with an 
extra issue of grog. This escapade is the 
probable source not only of the legend, but 
also of the confusion between the river Ij and 
the anchorage at the Helder in the accounts 
given by historians. 

Mr. John G. Alger, whose ‘Glimpses of the 
French Revolution’ have done so much to 
expose the myths of that period of splendid 
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mendacity, has, in his page on the alleged 
capture of the Dutch fleet by cavalry, himself 
fallen into this same mistake of place; he 
states that the fleet was “lying one hundred 
yards off Amsterdam.” 

One French historian has related the sur- 
render of the fleet truly: ‘La Révolution 
Frangaise en Hollande’ (Paris, 1895) is anony- 
mous, but I understand that this excellent 
work is by M. Legrand, formerly ambassador 
at the Hague. Most of the original docu- 
ments are given or quoted in Capt. F. de Bas’s 
‘De overgave van de Bataafsche vloot in 
1795.’ Epwarb NICHOLSON. 

1, Huskisson Street, Liverpool. 


THE TURVIN COLNERS. 
On the border hills of Yorkshire there is 


a district between Halifax and Manchester | 
which has been known from time immemorial | 


as Turvin. It is part of the beautiful Cragg 


Vale, through which runs a great highroad | 


leading over Blackstone-edge to Littleborough. 


To-day it is fairly well inhabited, possessing | 


a church, schools, gentlemen’s residences, 


rows of cottage houses, and here and there a | 


farmstead. A century and a half ago it was 
a wild, lonely, and little-visited locality, for 


in those days there were no large factories, | 


no railway or canal in the neighbouring 
Calderdale, no village of any size or import- 
ance. It was a solitary, rugged, and densely 
wooded country. The denizens of these hills 
and valleys bore a wild and rough character 
in keeping with the spot that gave them 
birth. Here for twenty years lived a notorious 
gang of coiners. Everybody knew of their 
proceedings and whereabouts, yet no one 
would inform against their nefarious 
yractices, and the excise oflicers were power- 
fons to bring the culprits to justice. Their 
capture caused no little stir and excitement 
in the country, for though they had long been 
suspected by the authorities, they had suc- 
ceeded in eluding detection. 

The chief of this famous band of coiners 
was “ King David,” so called because he was 
the leader, and unquestionably the most able 
and talented man among them. His real 
name was David Hartley. He is said to have 
learnt the mysteries and craft of coining in 
the town of Birmingham. Whilst travelling 
in that part of England he made the acquaint- 
ance of a set of men whose business consisted 
in clipping the current coin of the realm, 
and turning the clipped grains into payable 
money. It speaks not a little for the art 


= fulness of the man that he was able to worm 


himself into the good graces of these fellows 


| and to pick up the secrets of their craft. 
| When Hartley returned to his native hills he 
set up business on his own account. He had 
no difticulty in forming a confederacy among 
his relatives and neighbours. The induce- 
ments he held out were tempting and the 
promised gains large. 

They began by clipping the edges of guineas 
with a pair of scissors, cautiously and in very 
small quantities at first. The gold-dust thus 
diesel and filed they melted down into one 
mass, from which they made new pieces. 
These pieces resembled Portuguese coins of 
the value of 27s. or 36s. The coiners had no 
proper screw presses, but fixed their dies or 
stamps for impressing coins in heavy blocks. 
Huge sledge-hammers were used for making 
an impression. The people of the district 
freely offered unclipped guineas for sale to the 
coiners, which Hartley and his confederates 
readily purchased. 
| Some of them went into another branch of 
the business, so to speak, and prosecuted a 
good trade in the way of plating base and 
inferior metals. No doubt this enterprise 
| proved lucrative. 

As I have said, the leader of the gang 
was known as “ King David.” The coiners 
seem to have delighted in assuming rather 
high-sounding names, or it may be that their 
neighbours bestowed these titles as in some 
measure indicative of the office or perhaps 
cunning of the confederates. One of them 
was known as “Great Tom,” or “Conjuror 
Tom,” an appellation given him on account 
of his dexterity in the work he practised so 
successfully for a score of years. So great was 
his renown, and so notable his skill in the 
clipping and coining art, people began to 
think that he could “conjure” money. 
“Great Tom” was a woollen manufacturer 
in the township of Wadsworth. Another 
ory man was the “Duke of Edin- 
yurgh,” known by that title as a coiner, but 
in real life as David Greenwood. This man 
lived at Hill-top in Erringden. His fate will 
be alluded to later. 

These nefarious practices were carried on 
for twenty years. Old people have told how 
something like awe crept over men as they 
listened in the silence of the night and heard 
the clang of the coiners’ hammers reverbera- 
ting from hill to hill, and breaking so eerily 
the hushed stillness. Strangers heard with 
bated breath, knew the work those bold and 
reckless men had in hand—knew, but dared 
not approach, dared hardly whisper of it on 
the spot. So cleverly did the coiners manage 
their business, and so well screened were 
they by their neighbours, not to mention 
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the aid received from many influential and 
well-to-do people, the authorities could do 
nothing but simply look on, impotent to 
enforce the law and put a stop to the work. 
The excise officers at Halifax were quite | 
cognizant of this secret trade plied so deter- 
minedly in the heart of the hills. But at 
last the affair became so barefaced and 
assumed such gigantic proportions that the | 
authorities in London determined to crush | 
it, and resolved to spare no expense in 
rooting out this desperate band of men. 

The Mint sent down to Halifax a certain | 
Mr. Deighton, an officer of exceptional 
ability, to cope with this Turvinian question. 
He had to grapple with dangers and difti- 
culties of no ondnaey kind. As the coiners 
had grown rich so had they grown more 
reckless—nay, had even come to imagine that 
they possessed vested rights, and that all 
interference on the part of Government 
was an infringement of their privileges and 
property. Common interests and common 
implication in crime had welded them to- 
gether in a strong and resolute confederacy 
as stubborn to uproot as the crags and shaws 
of their own wild hills. But Mr. Deighton 
was the man to grapple with the under- 
taking, though success was purchased at a 
terrible penalty. 

Mr. Deighton set about the business with 
his accustomed tact and perseverance, 
sparing no labour and no money to attain 
his ends. He divined, with an insight 
that showed that he had a clear knowledge 
of human character, that he could reach those 
lovers of lucre through the channel of lucre. 
Bribery was the weak point through which 
he could unerringly assail the Turvinian 
citadel. And so to bribery he resorted with 
lavish liberality in order to accomplish his 
purpose, and his policy was to endeavour 
to seduce the more avaricious and irresolute 
of the gang to inform against their fellow- 
coiners. These tactics triumphed, and one 
Broadbent was induced by the bait of a 
hundred guineas to give evidence against his 
chief, the renowned “ King David.” Mr. 
Deighton was now master of the situation, 
and some of the culprits were quickly appre- 
hended and brought to justice. 

The solicitor for the Crown was Mr. 
Parker, a Halifax gentleman. At the spring 
and summer assizes held at York in the 
year 1770, the apprehended coiners were 
charged with the crime of high treason. In 
the language of the indictments, 

“certain pieces of false, feigned, and counterfeit 
money to the likeness and similitude of the good, 


legal, and current coin of this realm they unlaw- 


fully and feloniously did make and coin, against the 
form of the statute in such case made and provided, 
and against the peace of our Lord the King, his 
crown and dignity.” “sd 
Only two of the coiners, however, were con- 
victed. One of them was no less a person 
than ‘King David” himself, and the other 
was James Oldfield, of Warley. Hartley and 
Oldfield were hung at York Castle. We 
cannot but pity the sad end of “King 
David,” a talented and courageous man 
especially when we know that his hands 
were never stained with blood, as was the 
case with some who endeavoured to take the 
leadership after his death. 

Though only two of the confederates were 
executed and the rest set at liberty, the 
gang was unquestionably broken up when the 
arch-coiner had been captured and put to 
death. That David Hartley was one of the 
first to be apprehended and brought to 
justice speaks well for Mr. Deighton’s saga- 
city and decision. The complete disruption 
of the coining confederacy was now only a 
matter of time. 

(To be continued.) 


THe Parish Recister oF Broapwoop- 
Wipcer, Devonsuire.— As it appears that 
a book has been offered for fm which is 
described as the register of the parish of 
Broadwood-Widger for the years 1654-97, I 
should like to warn your readers that it is 
only a copy ; the original register is in our 
parish chest. 

Some months ago (in October, 1900, I think) 
I received a letter from an address in the 
City, offering me the copy for sale. On 
hearing from me the writer most courteously 
sent the book for my inspection. I[t appeared 
to be a faithful copy, neatly transcribed in 
one handwriting throughout. In various 
places leaves have been removed from the 
original register. As the copy (evidently 
made since their removal) did not supply any 
of these omissions, I returned it to the sender. 
Since then I have twice received letters 
making inquiry about it, the last stating that 
it was reported recently to have been sold 
by public auction (Church Times, 9 August, 
p. 150). I am curious to know how it was 
described at the sale. 

That the register I hold is the original one 
would not be doubted by any one who 
examined the different hand writings in which 
the entries are made at different dates, and 
the antique appearance of the parchment. 
The copy is made on paper, if I remember 
rightly. 

The present owner of the volume may 
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ssibly be induced to place it in the British | finds that the true origin, of which F. terre 

eceumn MS. Department for future pre- is a form, is indicated. The writer of the 
servation with other parish registers, article is of the opinion that “greyhound” 

originals and copies. is derived from “ gazehound,” a point that is 

T. G. Brackwoop Price. (not accepted by the ‘H.E.D.’ The doctor’s 

Broadwood Vicarage, Lifton, N. Devon. translator was good enough to give us “ con- 

nyborough” as the equivalent of “ rabbit- 

Czoteosz. — The curious combinations of | warren.” This occurs in several forms in the 

double consonants by which the peculiar * Dictionary,’ which indeed quotes from ‘ De 

sounds of Slavonic speech are expressed are Canibus,’ s.r. ‘Gazehound.’ 

sometimes a puzzle to ourselves. One of the Arruur MayYALt. 

most notable is the often-recurring ¢z, which | 
is pronounced ch ; thus Czolgosz, the name of 
the assassin of President Mc Kinley, is pro- 

nounced Cholgosh, as Czech (often written | ! 

Cech) is pronounced Chekh. 


Sr. Pancras, CANTERBURY. (See 9 S, y, 
26, 94, 178, 319.)—By way of addition to the 
information recorded at the above references 
it may be noted that Canon Routledge has 
just communicated to the press the informa- 
tion that “the ruins of the early Saxon 

Manioc.”—In the new edition (1901) of | chapel of St. Pancras have been completely 
his ‘Concise Etymological Dictionary ’ Prof. | uncovered.” This sentence forms part of an 
Skeat derives this from “Brazilian manioc, | interesting account of the excavations which 
Portuguese mandioca.” There is obviously have recently taken place at St. Augustine’s 
some error here, either of author or printer. | Abbey, Canterbury. Joun T. Pace. 
The Brazilian word, like the Portuguese word West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 
derived from it, is mandioca or manioca, the 
form with nd being older than that with x,| Tue Rotts or Beprorpsutre.—The_fol- 
just as in other cases we have an older mé | lowing ayy a »peared in the Daily 
reduced to more modern m. Telegraph for 18 May last: 

Manioc is a contraction which looks as if “Some workmen, digging foundations for a house 
it had originated in French or English, but | near the Turkish hospital in Smyrna, recently 


in both these languages the term appears in | came upon a sarcophagus bearing this curious 
inscription : ‘Here Layeth the Bod(y) of Richard 


the oldest Relt, the son of Thomas Rolt, of Mitton, in tike) 
thus, in Thevet s New Founc orlde, 1568, | ¢ oynty of Bedford, Esqr., W ho departed this life 
p. 40, I find ‘‘a roote which they name | the 2 of Febrv. Anno Dom. 1652.’ In the sarco- 
manihot,” and in Aston’s ‘Manners and Cus-| phagus were a large quantity of bones, and evi- 


tomes,’ 1611, p. 501, “rootes of Brasile called | dently more than one person had been buried there. 
\ two instances which | It is known that in the seventeenth century a 
Aypi and lanyot,” . | church, called after St. Paraskevi, existed in this 


may be of use to the editors of the * N.E.D.’ quarter, and also a lazaretto where the victims of 
Claude d’Abbeville, ‘Mission en Maragnan,’ | plague were interred. Probably, therefore, Richard 
1614, uses the (I think) unique slling | Rolt, who was evidently a person of some import- 
manieup, but he applies it to the stalk, not | ance, died of plague, and was buried with several 
to the root. Jas. Piatt, Jen. others, only his name being recorded.” 
This paragraph seemed to me to have about 
‘*GazeHouND”: ‘*GrEYHOUND.” — A very | it a pathetic ring that induced me to try to 
interesting article in the Badminton for | identify the English exile who was com- 
June, 1899, entitled ‘A Breviary of Dogges,’ | memorated by the inscription. The Rolts 
should be read by every student of etymology | were a widely spread family in Bedfordshire, 
and every lover of verbal quaintnesses. It|and according to the Visitation of that 
shows, without setting out to do so, that|county (Harleian Society’s Publications, 
there was sound etymology so far back as the | vol. xix. p. 134) taken by the officers of arms 
sixteenth century. The derivations of the} in 1634, Richard Rolt was the sixth and 
names “terrier,” * * spaniel,” “gazehound,” and | youngest son of Thomas Rolt, of Milton- 
“greyhound” are noticed ; but that of the| Ernest, co. Beds, by his wife Catherine, 
first is so prolix as given by Dr. Caius, who | daughter of Thomas Staveley, of West Lang- 
wrote the Latin original ‘ De Canibus. that | ton, co. Leicester. The inscription is of some 
one is led to imagine that he meant his | importance, as it proves that the name of 
readers to understand that the terrier | Richard’s father was correctly given as 


Isaac TAYLOR. 


(“terrar”) was so called because the dog was|Thomas in the Visitation. In the Har- 
a terror to the animals into whose burrows he | leian MS. 5,867 it is entered as Edward. 
penetrated. When one gets the clue to the 


correct etymology from the dictionaries, one 


The age of Richard Rolt at the time of his 
death does not appear to be known, but as 
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his eldest brother, John Rolt, was “aged 
about 18 years” in 1634, and was therefore 
born in 1616, the youngest brother was pro- 
bably between thirty and forty years of age 
when he departed this life in 1652. 

In the Genealogist for January (vol. xvii. 


p. 145) there will be found a very interesting | 


yaper by Mr. J. Horace Round on ‘Sir 
homas Rolt, “President of India.”’ Sir 
Thomas Rolt was the third son of Edward 
Rolt, of Pertenhall, co. Bedford, by his 
(second) wife Mary, daughter of Sir Oliver 
Cromwell, of Hinchinbrooke, K.B., and he was 
therefore a second cousin of the supposed 
unfortunate victim of the plague at Smyrna. 
Mr. Round is himself a descendant of Sir 
Thomas Rolt, who was also connected with 
an extinct branch of my own family. Sir 
Thomas, who died 9 September, 1710, left 
two children, Edward and Constantia. The 
latter, who married John Kyrle-Ernle, had 
an only child, Constantia, who married 
Thomas, Viscount Dupplin, and died s.p. in 
1753. Nearly ninety years before that date 
the fashionable world of London had been 
startled by the news of the elopement of 
John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, with Eliza- 
beth, the only daughter and heiress of John 
Malet, with whom the long line of Malets of 
Enmore, co. Somerset, came to an end after a 
tenure lasting through five centuries. The 
story is told by Pepys under date 28 May, 
1665. Lord Rochester was arrested and sent 
to the Tower ; but he eventually married the 
lady, by whom he had a son, Charles (who 
succeeded as third Earl of Rochester in 1680, 
but died under age the following year), and 
three daughters, coheiresses to their brother, 
of whom the eldest, Anne, married firstly 
Henry Baynton, of Spye Park and Bromham, 
co. Wilts, by whom A had a son, John, and 
a daughter, who on her brother's death 
brought Spye Park to her husband, Edward 
Rolt, the only son of Sir Thomas. Lady 
Anne Wilmot married secondly Francis 
Greville, eldest son of Lord Brooke (who died 
in the lifetime of his father), and became the 
ancestress of the present Earl of Warwick. 
Her next sister, Elizabeth, married Edward 
Montagu, Earl of Sandwich; whilst the 
youngest, Lady Malet Wilmot, became the 
wife of John Vaughan, Viscount Lisburne, 
whose daughter Anne married Sir John 
Prideaux, sixth baronet of Netherton, co. 
Devon. Sir John Prideaux, who survived 
till 1766, had, among other children, John 


Prideanx, a brigadier-general, who was acci- | 
dentally killed by the bursting of a shell at | 
Niagara in 1759, after having married his | 
, more recent pamphlet of Davenant. 


cousin Elizabeth, the daughter of Edward 


| Rolt and sister of Sir Edward Baynton Rolt, 
Bart., of Spye Park. The eldest son of 
|General John Prideaux, Sir John Wilmot 
Prideaux, eventually succeeded to the 
baronetcy, and one of his sisters was the 
“Miss Prideaux” whose career as an actress 
I endeavoured to trace in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 8 8. ix. 
| 85, 253. Mr. Round points out, as an illus- 
tration of longevity, that though Sir Oliver 
Cromwell had been knighted by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1598, his grandson Sir Thomas 
Rolt lived half way through the reign of 
| Queen Anne, while his great-great-grandson 
Sir Edward Baynton Rolt “died, at the good 
old age of ninety, so recently as 1800.” 
W. F. Primeavux. 


Tue Russtan LancuaGe.—Few compilers 
of Russian grammars have, I imagine, resisted 
the temptation of quoting a well-known 
passage (which has also found its way into 
an old number of ‘N. & Q.’) to the effect 
that Russian combines “the majesty of the 
Spanish, the vivacity of the French, the 
strength of the German, the sweetness of 
the Italian, and in addition energetic con- 
ciseness in its imagery, with the nchness of 
the Greek and Latin.” I have recently dis- 
covered another passage of the same sort, 
probably but little known. It occurs in a 
note at the bottom of p. 123 of a French 
translation of Gogol’s curious novel ‘The 
Dead Souls’ (vol. ii.) :— 

**C’est [la langue russe] un déluge de diminutifs, 
d’augmentatifs, de péjoratifs, et de fréquentatifs, 
non seulement dans les substantifs, mais dans les 
adjectifs, dans les verbes et dans les adverbes, qui 
démontre tout d’abord A lobservateur que cette 
langue est la plus naive de l'Europe, la plus jeune, 
la plus pittoresque, la plus poétique, la moins 
fatiguée, la moins épurée, la moins philosophique, 
la plus fantasque, fa moins saisissable pour tout 
étranger. C’est du vin qui fermente 4 rompre les 
cuves et les tonnes: on ne le boit pas encore, et 
déja il porte a la téte.” 

T. P. ARMSTRONG. 

DAVENANT AND ‘THE THIRD Part or Tom 
Dous.e.’—On 5 November, 1710, Swift wrote 
in the ‘Journal to Stella’ :— 

*Davenant has lately put out a foolish pamphlet 
ealled ‘The Third Part of Tom Double’; to make 
his court to the Tories, whom he had left.” 


Mr. Aitken writes (p. 58, n. 2, of his edition 
of the ‘Journal’) that “in 1707 [Davenant] 
yublished ‘The True Picture of a Modern 
Whig Revived, set forth in a Third Dialogue 
between Whiglove and Double,’ which seems 
to be the piece mentioned in the text, though 
Swift speaks of the pamphlet as ‘lately put 
out.” I think that Swift is referring to a 
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In 1710 there was published 

*“*A Supplement to The Faults on Both Sides: 
containing the Compleat History of the Proceedings 
of a Party ever since the Revolution: In a Familiar 
Dialogue between Steddy and Turnround, Two 
Displac’d Officers of State. Which may serve » 
explain Sir Thomas Double Printed for 
Baker at the Black-Boy in Pater-noster-Row, 17 6 
(Price 1s.). 
The first paragraph of the text refers to a 
late book entitled ‘Sir Thomas Double at 
Court, &e. At pp. 57, 58, the author of ‘Sir 
Thomas Double at Court’ is identified as 
Dr. D—t and Dr. Double D—ant. There 
are several complimentary references to 
Defoe (p 1, 37, 61) to whom ‘Faults on 
Both eee and the ‘Supplement’ have 
often been attributed—perhaps not without 
reason. I have not bad enenae to a copy of 
‘Sir Thomas Double at Court,’ but the ‘ Sup- 
plement to Faults on Both Sides’ is in my 
possession. The full title of the pamphlet 
to which I believe Swift to refer is thus 
given in Wilson’s ‘ Life of Defoe’ (i. 461) :— 

“Sir Thomas Double at Court, and in High Pre- 
ferments. In Two Dialogues, between Sir Thomas 
Double and Sir Richard Comeover, a/ias Mr. Whig- 
love, on the 27th of September, 1710. Part I. 
Printed and Sold by John Morphew, 1710.” 
Mr. Wilson adds that this was soon followed 
by a second part. Davenant does not seem 
to have attached much importance to re- 
maining anonymous. <A copy of his second 
cae which I have picked up—‘ An 
tssay on the East-India-Trade’ (1696)—has 
the inscription on the fly-leaf: “For Mr: 
Charles Shales | From the Author | Charles 
Davenant, LL.D.” C. E. D. 


“MoRTUI NON MORDENT.” (See 9% §. vii. 
308.)—This proverb appears in the ‘ Adagia’ 
of Erasmus, &e., Francofurti, 1670 (p. 473), 
sub “ Maledicentia et Obtrectatio.” Erasmus 
gives the Greek form of reOvyxdres ov 
ddxvovew. He says that it was a common 
saying in his time, and that he thinks that it 
came from the apophthegm of Theocritus* of 
Chios, the instructor in rhetoric of Ptolemzeus. 
Having been admitted to the council when 
it was debated whether Pompeius should 
be allowed to take refuge in Egypt, he gave 
it as his opinion that he should be received 
and killed, adding this saying, Nexpovs ov 
ddxvecv. The question arose after the battle 
of Pharsalia. Erasmus refers to Plutarch’s 
life of Pompeius. According to Ramage’s 

* In the ‘ Adagiorem Epitome’ (Antwerp, 1641), 
and in ‘ Proverbs chiefly taken from Erasmus,’ by 
Robert Bland (London, 1814), the author of the 
apephtngm is called Theodorus C hius, not Theo- 
critus Chius, 


‘Beautiful Thoughts from Greek ‘Anther’ 
the reference is Pomp. 78. Ramage gives 
expos ov Saxvet. Ropert PrerpPornr. 


Omission oF THE CepILLA.—It is time 
attention was drawn to a common error in 
dictionaries, the omission of the cedilla in 
certain Mexican and Brazilian zoological 
terms, which thus not only become misspelt, 
but also acquire a false pronunciation. Even 
the ‘H.E.D. has ecagué and curucui, which 
should be caqui and curucud ; but I am glad 
to see it restores the cedilla to jacana, over 
which previous lexicographers had gone 
astray. Funk & Wagnalls have cagui, 
cariama, curucucu, and curucut without cedilla. 
The ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary’ has aracari 
without cedilla, but Ogilvie has aragari. The 
‘Century Dictionary’ creates a quite un- 
necessary confusion between toucan, the bird, 
and tuean, a quadruped (the gopher), by 
giving them both the same sound. The name 
of the quadruped should have been written 
tucan. It is pronounced tussan. It is of 
Aztec origin, and the Spanish form of it is 
tuzt, the dropping of the final nasal being 
strictly according to the rules which govern 
the Hispanicizing of Aztec vocables. (A full 
statement will be found in 8 S. xii. 432.) 

James Piatt, Jun. 


Drypen’s House 1x Sono. — The con- 
demnation by the London County Council 
of No. 43, Gerrard Street, Soho, involves the 
removal of one more of the few rem: Lining 
literary landmarks of the metropolis. As 
the house so closely identified with the last 
years of the poet, and as the place where he 
died in 1700, it seems a pity it could not have 
been preserved. When last I saw it, it pre- 
sented a very lamentable appearance, with 
most of the windows broken and the door 
looking as if it had not been opened for 
years, though I recollect visiting it about 
ten years ago, when it seemed to be fairly 
well kept, in spite of its being let out, I 
think, to sonal poor tenants in floors. 

Freperick T. Hiscame. 


Famity Quertres.—-‘ N. & Q.’ recently has 
contained many queries for family informa- 
tion. May I be permi itted to say that, in 
addition to the * Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ querists will find considerable 
information by consulting the numerous 
references that are given in Musgrave’s 
‘Obituary, Harleian Society’s Publica- 
tions, 1899-1901? ‘N. & Q.’s’ review of ‘A 


Dictionary of English and Welsh Surnames, 
with Special American Instances,’ by the 
late Charles Wareing Bardsley, M.A., revised 
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by his widow, ante, p. 195, says, “ A reference 
to the work now issued will save many 
superfluous applications to our columns. 
I. J. 


“wp 


sLACK Marta.”—The above phrase has no 
doubt been threshed out in your columns 
before my ken. I mention it on reading a 
“varn” in a newspaper that the expression 
arose from a stalwart negress, Maria Lee, of 
Boston, U.S., who was noted for her power 
of haling malefactors to the 


[This suggestion was quoted 8 §. iv. 272. Two 
other suggestions were made 6* S. vii. 355.] 


Qucries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Fruit SToNEs sTORED BY ANIMALS.—Some 
damson stones, specimens of which I en- 
close, were found in a heap about twelve 
inches across on removing the wooden floor 
of an old summer-house. The damson trees 
were about forty feet away. The stones had 


been dropped by birds that had eaten the | 


fruit, the ground having been often strewn 
with them. The stones were neatly piled 
sideways in rows, the hole on the top edge. 


With the stones was a good deal of fine dust, | 


evidently caused by making the hole in the 
stones. There was no apparent entrance dis- 
covered to the heap. Could a field mouse 
have got a kernel from such a small hole, or 
could ants have carried these stones? There 
are not many ants in this neighbourhood. 
ELEONORA TREVELYAN. 

Cambo, Northumberland. 

[The stones are eaten through with remarkable 
neatness and uniformity. We have no theory as to 
the origin of the phenomenon. ] 


HesketH or Cuesntre.—The parentage 
of Henry Hesketh, divine, chaplain to 
Charles IL. and William IITL., is not given in 
the notice in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.’ Wood says he was “a Cheshire 
man born, descended from those (if I mistake 
not) of Rufford in Lancashire” (‘ Athen, 
iv. 604). He was rector of Ashton - upon- 
Mersey in 1662-3, according to J. Foster 
(‘Alumni Oxonienses’). Can any reader give 
his parentage, or suggest the probable 
manner of his descent from the Heskeths of 
Rufford, afterwards baronets? * 


H. Dru Drury. 
Blackheath, 8.E. 


East Company’s Fiac.— Can any 


one tell me why, in the eighteenth century, 
the number of stripes in the East India 
Company’s flag had increased to just thirteen ? 
asked a similar question 9 S. vii. 468; 
but the letter ante, p. 209, does not give 
the required information. The question 
is interesting from the fact that the con- 
temporaneous predecessor of the present 
United States flag—first hoisted at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1 January, 1776 (2), the origin 
|of which, despite all plausible legends, is 
| absolutely unknown—was the same as the 
| East India Company’s, except that the 
| canton bore the then British union instead 
of the cross of St. George. C. E. D—a. 
| (Two long articles on the origin of the flag of the 
| United States appeared 8S. xi. 441 and 9" S. i. 469. 
| See also 7® S. vi. 185(‘ An Interesting Manor’), 328, 
| 494; 8S. vi. 124; 9° S. vi. 247.] 


“WAKE THE POWER,” &c.—The following 
lines were quoted by Lord Salisbury in a 
| speech some years ago. Who is the author ? 


Wake the power that’s in thee sleeping ; 
Thou wilt bless the task when reaping 
Sweet labour’s prize. 


M. 


‘THe Queen or HeEarts.—Can you tell 
me what book or books will give me an 
account of the probable origin of the verses 
“The Queen of Hearts she made some tarts,” 
&e. ? 


Str Isaac Pennrncton, Lorp Mayor or 
Lonpon, 1643.—Was he the Alderman Pen- 
nington who succeeded Sir Robert Harlowe 
as Lieutenant of the Tower of London, 
remaining in that oftice until after the execu- 
tion of King Charles I.? A portrait of him 
by Vandyke is said to be in existence in the 
City. Can any one say where it is, or tell 
anything about his descendants ? 

F. pe H. Larpenr. 


Rostn Hoop Lrrerature.—It would be a 
hoon to me if ‘N. & Q.’ could supplement the 
annexed list of works on this hero of anti- 
quity. References required in any European 
language. The dates in parentheses are those 
of the editions in my possession: ‘ History 
of Robin Hood’ (Manchester, 1810) ; ‘ Robin 
Hood’ (abridgment of Ritson, 1820) ; Ritson’s 
‘Life’; Gutch’s ‘ Lytell Geste’ (1847, 2 vols.) ; 
Pierce Egan’s romance (1896); Barry Pain’s 
romance (1898); Hunter’s pamphlet (1852); 
Stapleton’s pamphlet (1898) ; Dumas’s ‘Prince 
des Voleurs’ (1896, 2 vols.); ‘Robin Hood’ 
(1894, 2 vols.) ; and articles in‘ N. & from 


7% §S. ii. 421 to iv. 329 passim. Replies will 


be welcomed direct. I am already indebted 
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to several readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ for answers con- 
veying valuable information in reply to my 
revious query on ‘Little John’s Remains.’ 
may add that the works referred to by Mr. 
Gutch are reckoned as additions to my list. 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 
[See the authorities mentioned in Mr. Sidney 
Lee’s article in the *D.N.B.’ Several references 
will be found in Poole’s ‘Index to Periodical 
Literature. E. Gilliat’s ‘In Lincoln Green: a 
Merrie Tale of Robin Hood,’ was published by 
Seeley in 1897.) 


Arms or Canapa.—I shall be obliged if 
some one will describe these, and also say if 
any of the Canadian provinces have the goat 
or swan introduced in their arms. 

M. LAWRENCE. 

Avutuor or Eprraru.—The following lines 
were discovered on a tombstone, and anony- 
mously forwarded to a parent who had re- 
cently lost his son after a short illness :-— 

Better so. The world in growing 

Might have soiled him with its breath. 

Surely God, in dearly loving, 

Gave him young His gift of death. 
Author of the above wanted. J. D. 


“Nick THE PIN.”"—Mr. E. Coles, school- 
master, says in his ‘English Dictionary’ 
(London, 1696), under the letter 2’, ** Nick 
the pin,’ drink just to the pin placed about 
the middle of a wooden cup. This caused so 


much debauchery that priests were forbidden | 


to drink at or to the pins.” Where may the 

earliest and the latest quotation showing the 

use of this phrase in English manuscripts or 

printed books be found! E. 8. Dopeson. 
[See ‘ Pin,’ 8 S. vi. 7, 76, 117, 174.) 


Larks Fretp: Barons Down.—The former 
is a field-name ; the Jatter comprises a small 
tract of country in this district. Both occur 
elsewhere in the Home Counties. Can any 
one suggest a clue to the origin and meaning 
of these names ? V. B. Gerisu. 

Bishop's Stortford. 

| May not the former be from larks nesting in 
particular tields ?; 


Monks or Tintern Appey.— Where can | 
find a list of the monks of Tintern Abbey at 
the Suppression! I shall be much obliged 
for references either to manuscripts or printed 
books. Joun Hopson Matruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


“ Beramour,” PLANT-NAME.—In Spenser's 
sixty-fourth sonnet the poet compares his 


lady love's “snowy brows” to ‘*budded 
bellamoures” (so spelt). My grandfather, in 


his ‘Glossary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words,’ after defining the Spenserian word 
belamour, ‘a fair lover, and a fair friend,” 
adds, “ In Spenser's time this word must also 
have been the name of some flower ; and as 
Mr. Mason thinks, of Venus’ looking-glass.” 
He then quotes the lines from Spenser's 
sonnet mentioned above. Do your botanical 
reade rsagree w ith this? What is the botanical 
name of “ Venus’ louking-glass,” and is it a 
well-known flower! Is the Mr. Mason men- 
tioned by my ancestor Gray’s friend William 
Mason, who I see wrote a poem called ‘The 
English Garden’? May I appeal specially 
to my friend C. C. B.? 

JonaTHAN Boucutrr. 

Ropley, Hampshire. 

[The ‘H.E.D.’ says, s.r. Belamour’: “ Applied 
to some unidentitied flower.” Annandale’s four- 
volume Ogilvie identities Venus’s looking-glass as 
Campanula speculum.] 


Brompy.—In ‘The Diadem : a Selection of 
Poetry, chiefly Modern,’ seventh edition, no 
date, p. 108, are six lines on ‘ Milton’s Blind- 
ness,’ signed Bromby. Who was 


Sr. Marcetta.— What is the of 
this young martyr, whose beautiful image I 
have seen of life size in wax in several French 
churches St. SWITHIN. 

[A Celtic saint named Marchell or Marcella is 
mentioned by Baring-Gould, vol. xvi. p. 271. No 
legend is connected with her, nor is there any 
mention of martyrdom. } 


MAN MADE IN THE Form oF A Cross.— 
The following beautiful lines are to be found, 
I am informed, in Robert Stephen Hawker’s 
poem * The Quest of the Sangrail,’ published 
in 1864 :— 

See! where they move, a battle-shouldering kind ! 
Massive in mould, but graceful, thorough men : 
Built in the mystic measure of the Cross :— 

Their lifted arms the transome: and their bulk 
The Tree, where Jesu stately stood to die. 

R. S. Hawker, the “ Vicar of Morwenstow,” 
died in 1875. In 1859 J. M. B. Vianney, the 
“Curé d’Ars,” paid the debt of nature. In 
one of his ‘Catéchismes’ he is reported to 
have spoken as follows: ‘Tout nous rap- 
pelle la croix. Nous-mémes nous sommes 
taits en forme de croix” (‘Esprit du Curé 
d’Ars,’ par Jong A. Monnin, p. 29, seventh 
edition, Paris, 2). I should be grateful 
for references of an earlier date to this 
striking comparison as it is employed in 
these two quotations. As a strange coinci- 
dence, | may mention that the first edition 
of the Abbé Monnin’s book appeared in the 
same year as ‘The Quest of the Sangrail.’ 
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But it would seem to be impossible that the 
vicar was indebted to the curé. i 


Desicns or Earty Printers.—John>,Day 
(ob. 1584) has a design, dated 1562, represent- 
ing his portrait surrounded by a motto and 
an ornamental frame, at opposite corners of 
which are two groups of pinks (or carnations) 
and two groups of daisies. Richard Tottel, 
a contemporary printer (06. 1593), seems to 


have used the same flowers, though much | 


conventionalized. Were these two blossoms 
emblematic in any way of books and print- 
ing! Day, of course, might have chosen the 
daisy in allusion to his name, but Tottel 
had not that excuse. MEGAN. 


Marine Queries.— Would some corre- | 


spondent kindly inform me (1) why the Dud- 
geon lightship at the mouth of the Humber 
is so called ; (2) why a broom at the mast- 
head of a ship denotes that the vessel is for 
sale ; and (3) what is the greatest ascertained 
depth of the sea? DowNHAULER. 

[(2) Smyth, ‘Sailor's Word-Book,’ supposes the 
broom at the masthead to be derived from the 
bough at taverns. 

(3) ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ gives 4,655 fathoms 
in the North Pacitic, east of Japan.] 


Capt. Henry WALLER is named in the 
*‘Remembrancia’ (p. 319) with his wife as 
a relative of Edmond Waller, the poet, but 1 
fail to trace him among the Wallers of 
Beaconsfield. As “Henry Waller, cloth- 
worker,” he was returned ALP. for London in 
1628-9, and was living 19 Jan., 1660, when 
nominated by the restored Rump Parlia- 
ment one ot five commissioners for the 
overnment of Llreland. Rebecca, daughter of 
lenry Waller, woollen-draper, married John 
Bathurst, of Cornhill, and lived at Edmonton, 
where both she and her husband were buried 
(Le Neve’s ‘ Knights,’ p. 341). ** Mrs. Waller, 
wife of Capt. Waller in White Cross Street, 
once Mrs. Work, a widdow of the lame 
Hospitall by Smithfield,” died 13 Aug., 1669 
(Smith’s ‘Obituary’). Does this refer to the 
wife of the M.P.? W. D. Prxx. 


“RIDING THE MARCHES.”—According to a 
recent evening newspaper, “the ancient 
festival of riding the marches was duly 
observed at Langholm in fine weather.” 
Where can | find particulars of this custom ! 
There is no allusion to it in Ditchfield’s * Old 


English Customs extant at the Present Time.’ | 


H. ANDREWs. 


“ PARSEMENT” OR “ PeRsEMENT.”—In the 
records of the borough of Bridport an 
account, undated, but without “‘oubt of the 


lend of the sixteenth century, is preserved, 

in which the following entries occur :— 

‘**Inprimis delivered Lambert and Sparke to the 
cofferers supper a gallon of parsement, iiijs. 

“Item to Lambert the same time for Mrs. Way a 
pint of parseman, vjd. 

“Item to Sparke the same night 3 quarts | pint 
of parseman, lijs. vjd. 

“Item to Sparke on the queens day a pottell of 
parsament, 

“Item to Sparke the same time a pint of clarett, 
iiijd.” 

‘I have not met with this word elsewhere, 
and I cannot find it in the works to which | 
have access ; I shall therefore be obliged to 

| any of your readers who will inform me what 

| Parsament was. The word thus written may 
possibly be an attempt to spell “ parmasent,” 
| concerning which word in Nares’s ‘Glossary’ 

(new edition, with additions by Halliwell 

}and Wright, 1850) it is written, after giving 

| the explanation Parmesan cheese,” “ But 

| Decker has twice used it as if he took it for 
| a liquor...... Can this have been in ignorance? 

Or was there such a liquor!” It may be 

assumed that it was not of a very intoxi- 

| cating character, as a pint was given to Mrs. 

Way, wife of one of the bailiffs of the borough, 
in 41 Eliz., if she is to be supposed to have 

drunk it at the supper. 

Tuos. WAINWRIGHT, 


Barnstaple. 


Beglics, 
THE MANOR OF TYBURN. 

(9 S. vii. 310, 381, 402, 489 ; viii. 53, 210.) 

Tue evidence adduced by Mr. HarsBen 
shows that the Abbess of Barking held a rent- 
charge of thirty shillings on the manor of 
Tyburn, which is a different thing from being 
in possession of the manor. This rent-charge 
was probably allowed as a concession to the 
feelings of the abbess when pessession of the 
manor was taken by the king. If we may 
believe the MS. in the Cottonian collection 
cited by Dugdale, even that sum ceased 
| latterly to be paid by the powerful lords of 
| the manor. 

The position of the king as over-lord of the 
manor can be proved by plenty of evidence. 
Apart from the fact that in the important 
writ of guo warranto which 1 cited in my 
former paper* (9° 5S. vii. 383) there is no 


* This writ of quo warranto is further interesting 
as exhibiting the different tenures under which the 
Earl of Oxford held his two London manors. In 
his ancestral manor of Kensington, acquired by his 

| predecessor ata period anterior to Domesday, he 
| held every manorial right (including the gallows) 
except that of utfangetheos, while in Tyburn, which 


’ 

| 

j 
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mention whatever of the Abbey of Barking, 
the patent of 13 Edward L. (10 June, 1285) 
expressly states that the manor was held in 
cayite. The following is the English sum- 
mary as given in the ‘Calendar of Patent 
Rolls, Edward L.) p. 173: 

**Promise to Robert de Veer, Earl of Oxford, 
and Alice his wife, who with the king's licence* 
have granted to William de Warrenne, the king’s 
kinsman, Joan his wife, and the heirs of the same 
Joan, the manors of Medmeham, 7'ybourne, Pritel- 
well, Wfhamston, Mu hampstead, Gynges, and 100. 


in land in the manor of Cestresham, a// held ine hief | 


as by the charter more fully appears, that in case 
the said William and Joan die leaving an heir 
within age, the custody of the land and heir shall 
accrue to the said ear! and his wife.’ 

This contingency actually occurred, and 
after the death of the earl and during the 
minority of the young John de Warrenne the | 
manor of Tyburn was let to Ralph de Cobham 
for the joint lives of himself and his wife, 
with the reservation of the rent-charge to the 
Abbess of Barking, as pointed out by Mr. 
Harsen.t There is also a fine of later date 
(‘Calendar of Inquisitions p.m. Henry VIL,’ 
i. 331) which I will quote :- 


| 


** By fine in the octave of St. Martin, 5 Hen. VIL, | 


between Edward Willoughby and John Skyll, 
querents, and the said marquess (Be rke ley) defor- 
ciant, the under-mentioned manor is settled on the 
said marquess in tail, with remainder to the king 
in tail male, with remainder in default to the mar- 
quess’s right heirs. 

“He died without issue 14 Feb., 7 Hen. VIL. 
Maurice Berkeley, esquire, aged 56 and more, is his 
brother and heir. 


“* Midd*, A fourth part of a moiety of the manor | 


of Tyborn, worth 20s., held of the king in chief, 


service unknown.” 

Had the manor of Tyburn been in posses- 
sion of the Abbey of Barking at the time of 
the suppression of that house, it would cer 


tainly have been included amongst its be- | 


longings in the MS. Rollin the Augmentation 
Office which is cited by Mr. Harpen ; but 
while that roll enumerates the manors of 
Barking with subordinate manors, and eigh- 
teen or nineteen other manors in Essex, 


Buckinghamshire, and Cambridgeshire, it | 


only specifies a rent-charge “ 
of thirty shillings. With this evidence before 


had been given by the king under charter to his 
wife’s ancestor, he only possessed the “ view of 
frankpledge,” or, in other words, the right of hold- 
ing Courts Leet, which in fendal times was more of 
the nature of an obligation than of a privilege. 

* I have italicized the portions bearing on my 
argument. 

+ On the death of Ralph de Cobham the escheator 
took possession of the manor on behalf of the king, 
but was directed not to intermeddle and to restore 
the issues thereof to Mary de Cob oe the widow 
(‘Cal. Close Rolls, Edw. I1., 1323-27’), 


in Maribone”| Basset, who obtained the manor o 


(9 S. VIIL. Sepr. 28, 1901. 


me, I must hen to the opinion that the 
Abbess of Barking had lost possession of the 
manor before it was granted by the king to 
the Sanford family. 

[ will avail myself of this opportunity to 
offer a few remarks on a point of some interest 
in connexion with this manor. In my former 
paper (9 S. vii. 383) I alluded to the story 
given by Morant (* History of Essex,’ i. 167), 
on the authority of Rot. Pip., 33 Henry IIL., 
| that 
** Alice, daughter and _ heir of Gilbert de Sanford, 
being in ward to Fulk Basset, Bishop of Lor don, 
for which wardship the bishop had given the king 
1,000 marks: he, in 1248, sold the wardship and 
marriage of the said Alice to Hugh de Vere, the 
fourth Earl of Oxford, for five years, whether she 
lived or died. And he gave her to his eldest son. 

As neither Lysons nor any of the historians 
of Tyburn who have copied from him made 
any allusion to the connexion between the 
families of Sanford and Basset, and I was 
therefore muzzled to understand the locus 
standi of the bishop in the matter, I made 
some further inquiries, and I trust incident- 
ally may have done something to clear the 
bishop's good name. In the * Dictionary of 
National Biography’ there are memoirs of 
two archbishops of Dublin, Fulk de San- 
ford, otherwise Basset (1256-71), and John de 
Sanford, who is said to have been brother 
of Fulk de Sanford (1284/5-94). Both these 
prelates played a considerable part in the 
wlitics of their day, both are said to have 
- on illegitimate, : and it is suggested by the 
writer in the ‘Dictionary’ that they may 
have been sons either of Gilbert Basset, 
d. 1241, or of his brother Fulk, Bishop of 
London. But in that case why should they 
have assumed the name of Sanford? The 
edigree of Sanford does not seem to have 
see worked out by any competent genea- 
logist, nor is that of Basset very much better 
knowa. The latter family seems to have 
been descended from Osmund Basset, whose 
great-grandson Thomas married Alicia de 
Dunstanville, and was the father of three 
sons—Gilbert Basset, Lord of Compton ; Alan 

Wycombe 
from King John; and Thomas Basset. Alan 
Basset, who died 1232-3, had also three sons 

Gilbert, who died in 1241, and left a son 
Gilbert, who died sp. in the same year ; 
Fulk, who became Bishop of London, and 
succeeded on his brother's death to the 
barony of Basset of Wycombe ; and Philip, 

Justiciary of England, who also succeeded to 
the barony on Fulk’s death in 1259, and him- 
self died in 1271, leaving only one daughter. 
According to Lipscomb (* History of Bucking- 
hamshire,’ iii. 32), Alan Basset had also a 
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daughter, Alicia, who married Sir John de 
Sanford, Knt., and had issue Roger de San- 
ford, who left a daughter and coheiress, Joan, 
married to Henry Dayrell, of Hanworth, co. 
Middlesex ; Alan and Nicholas* (Morant, 
ii. 56) ; and Gilbert, who succeeded to Tyburn. 
Alice de Sanford was therefore the niece of 
Fulk Basset, Bishop of London, and he seems 
by right of relationship to have had the best 
right to her guardianship. I also think it 
probable that the two archbishops of Dublin 
were illegitimate sons of Gilbert de Sanford, 
and that after his death the Bishop of London 
extended his protection to them. The family 
of Sanford was settled at Aston Sanford, 
co. Bucks (Lipscomb, i. 42), and I should be 
grateful if any correspondent could furnish 


any details which may contribute to a further | 


knowledge of the family. Sir John de San- 
ford is stated in the collections of Richard 
St. George, fol. 141, quoted by Morant, ii. 56, 
to have founded the priory of Blackmore in 
Essex, though other authorities are of opinion 
that this foundation was due to two other 
members of the family, Adam and Jordan de 
Sanford. The church of Tyburn was appro- 
priated to this priory during the episcopate 
of William de Sancta Maria (1198-1221). 
W. F. Pripeavux. 


Barras (9 S. viii. 202, 228).—It is a pleasure 
to refer Canon TAYLOR to a most probable 
source of this name. Applied to the pali- 
sades girding the ground in front of medieval 
towns and fortresses, or enclosing the lists in 
which tilting was practised, the word “barras” 
or “barrace” in many different places came to 
be so associated with locality as to become a 
significant component part of local nomen- 
clature. A number of references to the use 
and prevalence of the thing and its bearing 
on laspunsian will be found by reference to 
my ‘ Trial by Combat,’ index, voce “ barras” ; 
also to Renwick’s ‘Glasgow Protocols,’ 
No. 1,112. A part of the outskirt of the 
burgh of Lochmaben, Dumfriesshire, is still 
called the Barras. In 1486 there is charter 
reference to a marsh, or “ strother,” beside 
it, “una marresia vulgariter nuncupata a 
strudire juxta le Berresdikis” (‘Registrum 
Magni Sigilli, 1424-1513,’ No. 1,650); and in 
1545 a holding of ground is described as the 
“tenementum terre apud Barres” (* Reg. 
Mag. Sig., 1513-1546,’ No. 3,148). There are, 
besides, other places in Scotland of the same 
* Nicholas de Sanford held Aston Sanford in 
1234, and died 23 January, 1252. Another daughter, 
Cecilia, was governess of Eleanor, sister of King 
Henry III., and died 23 July, 1251. She married 
Sir William de Gorham, who died circa 1230, 


name ; for instance, Barras, an ancient man- 
sion in Kincardineshire. While distinctly 
enough proved in Scotland to be an influence 
in the naming of places, the palisade of 
chivalric times very likely was a like force 
in some degree in England too Thus,as we 
have Barrasyett, Barrasgate and the like in 
Scotland, we have Barrasford in Northumber- 
land, which may well take its name from the 
outworks of Haughton Castle. At any rate, 
with a medizval word of such widespread 
service one need be at no difficulty in 
rationally surmising how such a surname as 
Barras might arise. Though not a common 
personal name, it is well known as such in 
Scotland ; and although the history of the 
term, as a technicality of the fortifications 
of the Middle Ages, need not constrain any 
such conclusion as absolutely necessary, yet 
perhaps on the whole the indications suggest 
a Northern source. Gro, NEILSON. 


De Nune (9"§. viii. 203).—-De Nune (whose 
Christian name I have not yet been able to 
discover) must for a short period at least 
have been in Scotland, and there, perhaps 
from his foreign antecedents, was au mieur 
with the Jacobite party. He painted my 
ancestor Thomas Ruddiman, the grammarian 
(the portrait is engraved by Bartolozzi, and 
is the frontispiece of his ‘ Life’ by George 
Chalmers, 1794), and also his wife, née Anna 
Smith—two fine portraits, which still exist. 
Another portrait he painted was that of the 
Rev. William Harper. This was engraved 
by Sir Robert Strange, and the engraving is 
now a rare one. A. Francis STEUART. 

29, Great King Street, Edinburgh. 


A Curious Bapce (9 viii. 122).—The 
description given identifies this badge with 
that worn by the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, which is an Americanized version of 
the English Order of Odd Fellows. 

N. W. J. Haypon. 

Boston, Mass. 


Sir Ienatius Wurre, Bart. (9 viii. 
224).—In answer to Mr. MaunseEtt, Dalton’s 
‘Army List’ gives the names of most officers 
serving temp. Charles II. and James Il. A 
copy can be seen at the British Museum. 

8. G. D. 


American Worps: “LINKUMFIDDLE” (9% 
S. viii. 183).—In John Ashton’s ‘Old Times’ 
(1885), facing p. 60, will be found (amongst 
other reproductions of caricatures of eigh- 
teenth -century bucks) a picture entitled 
“Jimmy Lincum Feadle—1791.” The letter- 
press seems to imply that this was one of the 
eighteenth-century slang phrases for a beau. 
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An instance of the use of the expression 
will be found in one of the songs in ‘ Inkle 
and Yarico,’ a comic opera written by the 
younger George Colman and composed by 
Jr. Arnold, which (according to the * Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’) was first produced on 4 August, 
1787. Here are two verses of the song which 
was sung by Edwin in the character of 
Trudge :— 

A Clerk I was in London gay, 
Jemmy Jemmy Linkum feedle ; 
And went in Boots to see the play, 
Merry merry fiddlum tweedle. 
I march’d the Lobby, twirl’d my stick, 
Diddle daddle diddle daddle deedle ; 
The Girls all cried, “* He’s quite the kick !” 
Jemmy Jemmy Linkum feedle. 
Hey! for America I sail, 
Yankee doodle deedle ; 
The sailor boys cried, ** Smoke his tail !” 
Jemmy Linkum feedle. 
On English Belles | turn’d my back, 
Diddle daddle deedle ; 
And got a foreign fair, quite black, 
Oh twaddle twaddle tweedle. 
The phrase may have obtained circulation 
from the song, for the opera was very 
popular. G. E. P. A. 


Famity Likeness (9*" viii. 62, 169).— 
Allow me to mention, as a proof of the con- 


tinuance of family likeness, the fine collection 
of the portraits of the heads of the house of | 
Russell at Woburn Abbey, Beds, where it | 
may be traced. The series commences with 
the first Earl of Bedford, in the reign of 
Henry VIIL, extending to the present time, | 
and the portraits have been painted by the | 
most celebrated artists in England. Perhaps | 
there is no house which can show a finer and | 
more unbroken series than Woburn Abbey. | 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Some years ago I was taken bya friend to see | 
an old man who used to knowmy great-grand- | 
father well, but had known my grandfather 
only very slightly when a young man, and | 
my father not at all. No hint was given| 
him as to who I was, but he said at once that 
there was no need to tell him what family I 
belonged to. I have also a distant connexion 


bearing the same surname, whose portrait | 


to turn up, blue eyes that look straight at you, and 
narrow chins. Many of them, including the Duke, 
wear thick moustaches. He and Lord Ampthill 
are cousins; they might be brothers for their re- 
semblance, though the former is shorter and looks 
more intelligent.” : 
W. Curzon Yeo. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


“Le Roy LE VEULT” S. vii. 264).—The 
note given by N.S. 5. does not make clear 
the two forms of the King’s consent to Bills. 
When the Bill is for the supply of money the 
consent is in the words given by N.35.5., 
viz., “Le Roy remercie ses bons sujets, accepte 
leur bénévolence, et ainsi le veult.” The other 
consent, which is much more frequent, viz., 
that given to a Bill not providing money— 
such as, say, a Bill to alter the franchise or a 
railway Bill—is simply “ Le Roy le veult.” If 
the King were to retuse his consent the words 
would be “* Le Roy s’avisera.” 
RoBert PIERPOINT. 

CrosterR AND Pastorat Starr (9 8S. vii. 
387, 495 ; viii. 50, 90, 151, 215).—In_ the ‘ Life 
of Father John Morris, 8.J.,’ I find he wrote 
in 1880 :— 

“TI think that the legend of St. Clare carrying 
the Blessed Sacrament herself has arisen from the 
pictures. The painters have painted her with It 
in her own hand, just as they paint archbishops 
carrying their archiepiscopal crosses in their hands, 
which in real life (excepting St. Thomas at 
Northampton) they never touch.” 

The allusion to St. Thomas A’Becket refers 
to his carrying his cross, contrary to all use 
and precedent, when he went to meet King 
Henry at Northampton. This act on his 
part caused considerable amazement, and 
the king was much annoyed. 

GEORGE ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


OsprInce Domus Det, Kent (9 S. viii. 
185). — Mr. Hussey will find in Tanner’s 
‘Notitia Monastica,’ under Kent, xliv., some 
account of Ospring, with a long list of refer- 
ences to original records sak ime autho- 
rities. He might consult also Caley and 
Bandinel’s ‘ Dugdale,’ vol. vi. part ii., * Addi- 
tional Hospitals,’ p. 764; Hasted’s * History 


has been taken for one of myself. There has | of Kent,’ vol. ii. p. 801. 


been no connexion between the two branches | 


of the family for at least seven generations, 
and in all probability the connexion is much 
further back. E. MEIN. 


OswaLp O.S.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 
or AYLESBURY 8. viii. 165).— 
In Lipscomb’s ‘Hist. and Antiq. of the 


The following extract from an article in| County of Buckingham’ ( London, 1847) 
the Daily Mad of 31 August, on the Duke of | there is a highly interesting history and 


Bedford, may prove of interest :— 


| pedigree of the Russells of Chequers Court 


“ They are all wonderfully alike, these Russells— (Ellesborough), | in the Aylesbury Hundred. 
square-faced, with high foreheads, noses inclined | The first name in the pedigree is that of Tho. 
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tussell, Lord of Yaverland, Wath, 
and Carisbroke, I.W., who died 1438, t mp. 
Hen. VI. A maternal ancestor, Sir Robt. Hoo, 
Knt., died 1310. The historical sketch in 
Lipscomb begins with the Chequers family, 
who resided on the estate named after them 
as far back as the days of the Plantagenets 
A “Sir Chequers of Chequers” is mentioned 
as living in the reign of King John. The 
estate passed by marriage to various families 
(whose pedigrees are given in Lipscomb) ; 
amongst to that of Serj. Thur- 
bane, of Sandwich, Kent. Again by marriage 
the estate came from the Thurbanes into the 
possession of the Russell family. The history 
(and letters) of the Russell tamily will be 
found in the ‘Chequers Court Papers,’ 
recently issued by Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
Hersert B. Crayon. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


AUTHOR AND TYPESETTER (9 S. viii. 205) 
—W. B. H. will find in the ‘ Autobiography 
of an Artisan,’ by Christopher Thomson, in 
addition to an account of the meeting he 
names as taking place at Edwinstowe, in 

“honour of the Sherwood Forest worthies,” 
in 1841, a report of another gathering which 
was held on 5 July, 1842, in a tent erected in 
the shade of a group of lofty firs on the 
margin of the forest, the interior of this 
tent being decorated with boughs of oak, 
birch, and all the leafy produce of the 
forest. The speakers on this occasion were 
Dr. Spencer T. Hall, the laureate of the 
forest ; Dr. G. C. Holland, of Shettield, and 
other literary men. Thomson, writing in 
1847, says :— 

“It has been a subject of regret with many that 
the Sherwood gatherings have been discontinued, 
but the promoters, being working men, could not 
afford the loss of time needful for their preparation.” 

J. R. 


Instances have been collected already in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 3™ S. viii. 359 ; ix. 95; x 90, 140, 
235. W.C. B. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE (9 vii. 510; 
viii. 72, 173).—Julian Hawthorne writes, in 
his biography of * Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
his Wife’ (Boston, U.S., J. R. Osgood & Co., 
1885) : 

* The family seat of the Hawthornes, at the time 
of the first emigration, is supposed to have been in 
Wiltshire. The father of the first emigrant was 
born about 1570, and was married near the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. The issue of this 
marriage was four children : Robert, the eldest, who 
remained in England; William, the second son, 
born in 1607, who was the emigrant; Elizabeth; and 
John, the youngest, who followed William to New 
England. William Hawthorne was a passenger on 


the Arabella, and disembarked in Boston in 1630, 
when he was twenty-three years of age.” 

As to the origin of the family he writes, 
“the coat of arms, and Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
impression that the name was a translation 
of ‘de l’Aubépine, indicate a French de- 
scent.” He also quotes a letter from a relative, 
Mrs. Forrester, which suggests a Wel Ish 
origin: “Our coat is the one attributed in the 
‘White Old Maid’ to some great family : 
Azure, a lion’s head erased between three 
fleurs-de-lis.” N. W. J. Haypon. 

Brookline, Mass., U.S. 


‘N. & a Morro (9% viii. 162).—No 
one can question the appropriateness of Capt. 
C ~— s favourite exhortation as a motto for 

N. & Q.,’ but it is apparent that the quota- 
tion is not sufficiently comprehensive, the 
first part only of the title being referred to, 
while the queries section is left unrepresented. 
This objection may be met by including the 
observation of a correspondent of the British 
Apollo, who seemed so delighted with the 
ide a of propounding questions to be answer red 
in that periodical, that he wrote :— 

‘“*T have got a conundrum in my head, and cannot 

get it out; | shall certainly crack my brains in 
searching out questions for you.”—British Apollo, 
ii. 
I do not suppose there is any desire to amend 
the present motto of ‘ N. & Q.,’ but the above 
appropriate quotation may amuse your 
readers. G. W. 


Haypon Famrry 8. vii. 469 ; viii. 52).— 
i feel greatly obliged to Mr. CLayton and Mr. 
CoLEMAN, and also to several other writers, for 
the courteous answers which | have received 
to my query; but unfortunately none of the 
books quoted is of any service to me in this 
search, as they contain only hypotheses as to 
William and John Haydon’s parents and home. 
There was also a history of the various 
branches of this family published in 1877 by the 
Rev. William B. Hayden, of Portland, Maine 
(‘The Heydons in England and America,’ 
London, J. Spiers, 36, Bloomsbury Street). He 
gives a theory to account for their appear- 
ance, and the ingenuous frankness with which 
he dovetails his facts and fiction is really 
amusing. Col. W. E. G. Lytton- Bulwer, 
elder brother of the novelist, has written a 
history of the Norfolk line ; but though I 
have not seen it, I know that it does not 
shed any more light on our quest. 

William and John Haydon were fellow-pas- 
sengers with the members of a Congregational 
Church, who sailed from Plymouth on the 
Mary and John in March, 1630, and they 
were minors at that time. The Rev. John 
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Maverick, pastor of the emigrants, was pre- 
viously “a famous preacher of Exeter,” and I 
believe the only Puritan divine who was not 
formally deposed for his Nonconformity. 

The most extensive pedigree of the Devon 
branch which I have seen is contained in 
Col. J. L. Vivian’s ‘Devonshire Pedigree’; 
and the letters to ‘N. & Q” by Frank Scorr 
Haypon on his father’s ancestry give a few 
more details. But I have been unable to 
find any information as to the junior members 
of the family who are named in the heraldic 
Visitations of Devon, as well as by Westcote, 
Prince, Guillim, e¢ a/., and who may have 
originated the families of their name living 
in Somerset and Dorset during the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. 

I shall be very pleased to correspond hereon 
with any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who 
bear our name or are interested in this family, 
for I am gathering materials for a history 
which shall remove these hypotheses, and 
settle also the question of the family origin, 
whether it came from Southern Normandy 
directly to the lands owned in Devonshire by 
the Abbey of St. Mary of Rouen, or from 
the manor on the “high down” in Norfolk. 
Morant writes in his ‘ History of Essex’ that 
this manor was owned by a family named 
Pycot or Picott, some of whom are named in 
the ancient records only by their Christian 
names, plus “de Haydon,” as were the first 
members of our family. But the heirs of 
Pycot died out circa 1300, so that if we came 
thence it must have been as a younger branch, 
and the heraldry shows no signs of relation- 
ship. W. J. Haypon. 


34, Union Park, Brookline, Mass., U.S. 


Latin Morro (9 §S. vii. 368).—A learned 
friend of mine would regard “ fiducia” as an 
ablative, and would render the sense of the 
words somewhat freely thus: ‘** Science, filled 
with confidence, may bid defiance ”—7.e., may 
confidently bid defiance to all comers, pre- 
senting a sort of play on the name of the 


ship. He would reject the variant altogether 
as anerror. I admit that it is strange that 
there should be various readings of the 


inscription in different parts of the ship, 
yet I see no reason for rejecting the variant, 
“Scientia fiducia plenus provocare,” which 
might be rendered thus: “He who is filled 
with science may with confidence bid 
defiance.” I offer these remarks for what 
they are worth, which is perhaps not much. 
The words are probably a quotation from 
some old writer on science or 
hence their elliptical and somewhat unusual 
form. PaTRICK MAXWELL. 


»hilosophy >| 


“Snoppy” (9% vi. 226). 
—The note at the above reference impresses 
upon literary students examples of red tape 
leading to unnecessary expense on this very 
matter ‘of shoddy bindings. The valuable 
and much handled volumes issued from H.M. 


| Stationery Oftice—the ‘Calendars of State 


Papers,’ for instance—are bound in shoddy 
green cloth bindings which soon fall to pieces. 
These are paid for by the Treasury in the 
Stationery Office account. The copies for 
the British Museum, after a brief existence 
on the shelves, are protected from total 
destruction by being rebound in the stout 
red covers which last for years. These are 
yaid for by the Treasury out of the British 
Museum grant. At the Record Office a 
similar state of affairs is seen. After a short 
career in green shoddy cloth the Calendars 
are rebound in the stout marble back covers, 
which are paid for by the Treasury out of the 
Record Office grant. Thus the Treasury pays 
twice for binding every volume. If they 
were bound in red tape at the beginning 
it would be cheapest in the end, for no 
onslaught, however violent, would make any 
impression. AYEAHR. 
New Cross, 8.E. 


*Pseupopox1a Eprpemica’ (9 viii. 81, 
191).—It appears that the fifth edition of this 
work was issued with various title-pages. 
My copy is identical with that described by 
Mr. G. H. Tompson, except that the ‘Urn 
Burial’ has pp. vi (annumbered) and 29, and 
that ‘The Garden of Cyrus’ has a separate 
title-page : “ By Tho. Brown D. of Physick. | 
London, | Printed in the Year 1668”; and 
following this title-page are let in two plates, 
one illustrating the urns, the other the 
quincunx. The pagination is continued on 
from the ‘ Urn Burial’ through ‘ The Garden 
of Cyrus ’"—in all pp.70. The copy described 
by Mr. Richarp EpccumBe appears to have 
no ‘ Marginal Observations and Table Alpha- 
betical,’ no ‘ Urn Burial’ or ‘Garden of Cyrus,’ 
and no portrait. A note of my own says: 
“In Atkinson’s ‘ Medical Bibliography’ the 
work is described as ‘Pseudodoxia Epidemica, 
5'* Edition. For the Assignees of E. Dodsley, 
London, 4°, 1699,’ and he adds, ‘In one I 
possess is written, “Very scarce, only 300 
printed.”—It contains a port', the Urn Buryal 
and Garden of Cyrus.’” The portrait is by 
F. H. van Hove. Grorce C. PEACHEY. 


“La-pi-pa” (9% S. vii. 425; viii. 19).—Not 
less memorable than the other examples 
already cited in‘ N. & Q.’ is the following, 
from a parody of Tennyson’s ‘May Queen’ 
continuation ‘New Year's Eve,’ entitled 
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‘The May Exam.,’ beginning “ You must wake 
and call me early, call me early, Pilcher dear.” 
It was written by a graduate of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Arthur Clements Hilton, 
B.A., 1873, for the Light Green Magazine, 
which he edited in 1872-3, contributing the 
whole of the excellent two numbers, pub- 
lished by Metealfe & Son. Hilton was of 
highest promise, but his early death defeated 
the hopes of those who had loved him. His 
parodies rank for merit with those of C. 5. 
Calverley, C. L. Dodgson (Lewis Carroll), 
and the recently lost and lamented H. D. 
Traill, who sacrificed his fine powers—shown 
by ‘The New Lucian,’ 1884—in the wasteful 
quagmire of ephemeral journalism. Here is 
the third stanza of A. Hilton’s ‘New 
Year’s Eve’ :— 

Last May we went to Newmarket, we had a festive 

om 
With cold luncheon in a tidy one-horse 


shay; 

With our lardy-dardy garments we were really ‘‘ on 
the spot,” 

And Charlie Vain came out so grand in a tall white 
Chimney-pot. 


Opening paper in the Light Green, p. 1, 1873. 
JosepH WoopFraLL 
The Priory, Ashford, Kent. 


MarenGo, Napoteon’s Horse (9*" S. viii. 
144).—From an article in the Daily Mail, 
| June, 1898, on famous war-horses :— 

“Nine years after the Emperor Napoleon died, 
an old white horse perished of old age and pneu- 
monia in England. The skeleton is set up in the 
Royal United Service Institution, and to all visitors 
it is pointed out as Marengo, the charger Napoleon 
rode at Waterloo. Marengo came originally from 


Egypt, and was left to wander on the dismal battle- | 


field when the Emperor was forced to fly for his 
life. An English officer found and took him, and he 
was sold to a general in the British army. In Eng- 
lish pastures, cared for by kindly grooms, this noble 
horse passed the latter years of his life far more 
—— and happily than his great and un- 
ortunate master. 

I have seen two very fine companion portraits 
of Copenhagen and Marengo by Ward, R.A. 
| wondered at Ward painting the latter, but 
if the horse ended his days here that explains 
it. G. T. SHERBORN. 

Twickenham. 

In the gardens of Glassenbury, in Kent, a 
fine specimen of a moated grange, will be 
found a monument which states that it is 
placed over this animal’s remains. 

Harotp Matet, Colonel. 

The ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ s.v. 
‘Horse,’ says Marengo was the name of “the 
white stallion which Napoleon rode at Water- 
loo. [ts remains are now in the Museum of the 


! 

United Services, London. It is represented 
in Vernet’s picture of Napoleon crossing the 
| Alps.” According to the illustration of the 
battle of Marengo in Bourrienne’s ‘ Napoleon,’ 
}on that oceasion also the First Consul rode a 
white, or, at any rate, a grey horse. 

ArTHUR MAYALL. 


[ have always heard that Marengo died of 
old age. Its skeleton used to be, and I sup 
pose is still, in the United Service Museum 
at Whitehall. Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable’ would probably give some in- 
formation on the subject. 

Tuos. U. SADLETR. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 


Ricwarpson (9 viii. 163).—Mr 
E. Marston, in his ‘Sketches of Booksellers 
of Other Days, which appeared in the Pud- 
lishers’ Circular of 16 February last, says :— 

“Samuel Richardson was born in a Derbyshire 
village in the year 1689, but for some reason he 
always avoided mentioning the name of the town 
or village, and to this day Derbyshire as a county 
claims the honour of owning his birthplace, but 
it cannot identify the spot where the author of 
‘Clarissa’ first saw the light of day......It was no 
joke in Chief Justice Jeffreys’s days of authority to 
come under suspicion ; for he might have been sent 
to the gallows, or to the plantations across the 
Atlantic. This possibly explains Richardson’s 
reticence about his native village.” 


I have consulted many biographical works, 
but have failed to ascertain the name of his 
birthplace. Everard Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Mr. R. N. Wurre will be fortunate if he 
obtains any information beyond the state- 
ment given in all the biographies that 
Richardson was born in Derbyshire in 1689. 
Mrs Barbauld, who edited his correspond- 
ence in 1804, says that Richardson, “ from 
some motive known only to himself, always 
|avoided mentioning the town which gave 
lhim birth.” The Dietionary of National 
| Biography’ can give no answer to the ques- 
| tion, which was as great a mystery to Richard- 
| son’s contemporaries as to the present genera- 
tion. W. R. Barker. 


Musgrave’s ‘Obituary,’ Harleian Sociéty’s 
Publications, 1901, has, “Sam. Richardson, 
novelist and printer, auth. of ‘ Pamela,’ 
‘Clarissa, ete. of a palsy, 4 July, 1761, 
wet. 72,” and gives various references, including 
“Zimmerm. Icon.” The note on p. xii says, 
“There are engraved portraits of those per- 
sons marked ‘Zimmerm. Icon.,’ but for the 
description of these prints vide my MS. Cata- 
logue of Engraved Portraits” (Add. MS. 5,727). 
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Tue JUBILEE oF THE First INTERNATIONAL 
viii. 139).—After reading 
with the most intense interest Mr Jonn 
LeicuTon’s note, [ cannot but feel sorry to 
think that he has forgotten, seemingly, the 
marvellous etchings of dear old George 
Cruikshank—* The Opening Ceremony,’ * The 
Block in the Streets,’ &c.—the original rough 
sketches of which are now in the Bethnal 
Green Museum. I would also have been 
glad, had see permitted, to see some notice 
of G. A. Sala’s ‘Great Exhibition wot is to 
be.’ [ would like to mention, in regard to this 
subject, that my oe Benjamin Clayton, 
who etched the last three or four pages 
for Mr. Sala’s book, designed and etched a 
work upon similar lines, entitled ‘ Doings in 
London,’ which was published by Dean & 
Son, of Threadneedle Street. For the same 
firm dad, in collaboration with G. A. Sala, 
sketched a shilling rochure entitled ‘The 
Idleness of all Nations.’ | trust the readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ will not suspect me of wishing 
to “make capital” out of the subject if I add 
that the first book produced by my late sister 
(Ellen C. Clayton, afterwards Mrs. E. C. 
Needham) was a small volume named ‘The 
World’s Fair,’ published by the same firm in 
1851. At the dear old South Kensington 
Museum ([ never can learn to call it by its 
modern title) may be seen three or four 
water-colour drawings, by Louis Haghe, Wil- 
liam Simpson, and others, illustrative of the 
opening ceremony ; likewise, in addition to 
various designs (made “ on 
appro.”) by various leading artists of the day. 
there is a large oil painting of the first 
executive committee— Lord John Russell, 
Paxton, &c.—grouped together. I cannot, on 
the moment, saonlioat the name of the painter, 
though I think it was Partridge. 

Hersert B. CLayton. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


Why does Mr. Joun Letcurton call the 
porter’s knot “an obsolete aid”? 
used on Thames side, and can be 
numbers from London Bridge, also at Covent 
Garden. THomas. 


CHALice as Race Cur (9 8S. viii. 162). 
Some interesting information about the dis- 
appearance of church plate, and its having 
been put to secular uses, is to be found in 
‘Old Scottish Communion Plate,’ by the Rev. 


Thomas Burns (Edinburgh, 1892). In the 
a face, contributed by the Very Rev. Dr. 
lacgregor, it is stated that “from what is 


already known it may be inferred that quite 
a number of old Scottish sacramental] vessels 
are still lying in the plate-chests of our 


It is still | 
seen in| 


Scottish nobility ”; oad at p. 122 the cathe 
says that, 

‘apart from the theory that many church 

oe of great value found a lodgment on the 
Continent, there can be no doubt whatever that 
church vessels in common with other church pro- 
perty were not only openly carried off, but in many 
instances were retained in Scotland, and eventually 
applied to secular purposes. 
Some examples are given, beginning with 
that of Mary, Queen of Scots (p. 123) ; but the 
evil did not originate in the turmoil of the 
Reformation (p. 141), and it seems to have 
continued through post-Reformation times, 
when the Episcopalian party was predominant 
(pp. 148, 169, &e.). W. 8. 


We sae in our abbey here an interesting 
example of the converse of this, namely, a 
former race cup converted into a chalice. 
The cup in question, the bow] of which is 
chased externally in an Oriental design, and 
is very much the shape of the cuppa of a 
Roman chalice, was won in the seventies, at 
the Singapore races, by Capt. Jasper Mayne, 
of the Inniskilling Fusiliers. Some years 
later the winner presented it to the first 
abbot of this monastery, and under the 
hands of a skilful goldsmith it was trans- 
formed to its present use, being encrusted at 
the same time with some valuable gems, the 
gift of the donor’s family. 

OswaLp Hunter-Bratr, O.S.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Verses IN Borrow (9 §8. viii. 145).—-The 
verses quoted by your correspondent are 
found in ‘ Lavengro,’ chap. xxiv., though the 
reading there is slightly different. The song 
in full is :— 

Give me the haunch of a buck to eat, and to drink 
Madeira old, 

And : ‘= wife to rest with and in my arms to 
told, 

An arabic book to study, a Norfolk cob to ride, 

And a house to live in shaded with trees and near 
to a riverside ; 

With such good things around me, and blessed with 
good health withal, 

Though I should live for a hundred years, for death 
I would not call. 


G. K. A. Bett. 
‘Toe Trirpat Hripace’ (9 S. vii. 441; 
viii. 99, 172). — Wocen setna. T thank Cot. 


PripEAUX for his reference ta the paper by 
Mr. Duignan. The Wrekin was suggested by 
Kemble (‘Saxons in England’) as the dwe sing- 
lace of this people. There is also a river 
Wreak in Leicestershire. Rockingham is in 
the same district, and Nennius gives a Cair 
Guorcon between Cair Londein and Cair 
Lerion (London and Leicester). I suppose the 
difference between Worcen and Wrocen would 
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eae no difficulty to the etymologist, but | 


did not adopt the Wrekin solution because 
of my belief that Worten was the true form 
of the name, which Wartnaby seemed to 

ywreserve. It may, of course, turn out that 
ent Worcen, Wrocen, and Wroten are 
but different forms of the same name. My 
theory identifies the “ Wocen setna” with the 
main body of the Mercian people, including 
Bede’s Southern Mercians, with their 


5,000 hides (the Nox or Hex gaga ?), dwelling | 


in the present counties of Leicester and 
Northampton, and the old diocese of Lich- 
field* (a little over 2,000 hides in Domesday 
Book), in which latter the Wrekin and Lilles- 
hall are included, though Cardington is just 
over the boundary. Bede’s Northern Mer- 
cians, with 7,000 hides, may be identical with 
the “ Lindes farona with Heth feld land,” 
who are obviously the South-humbrians of 


the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ (a. 702). Thus 
the three Mercian “kingdoms” have 7,000 
hides each. The Middle English would 


seem to be the Wigesta, Frrpinga, and 
others. The identification of the ‘* Wocen 
setna” with Woking was Mr. Birch’s. 

I am also obliged by Wrtttam or Wyke- 
HAM's correction. I took the name “river 
Titchfield ” from ‘ Bartholomew’s Royal Atlas’ 
(Newnes). In this case also I believed that 
Huta was the better reading, and allied 
with Ytene, the “Jutarum provincia,” or 
New Forest district. The pedigree of the 
modern Everton, near Lymington, appears 
to be that suggested -— Ivelton, Evelton, 


Everton ; and the first of these, comparing | 


it with Lichester, or Ivelchester, may point 
to an original Givelton, or settlement of the 
Gifla, who may have spread from this centre 
into districts so wide apart as Somerset and 
Bedfordshire. Swarraton is not satisfactory 
as a representative of Sweord ora. 

A different sulution of the ‘ Tribal Hidage 
may be seen in Mr. W. J. Corbett’s essay in 
the Royal Historical Society’s 7'ransactions 
for 1900 (New Series, vol. xiv.). J. B. 


“Pack” viii. 144).— From com- 
paratively early times carting and whipping 
at the cart’s tail seem to have been punish- 
ments meted out to women guilty of immoral 
conduct. 

Stow, in his ‘Survey of London,’ says that 
so early as 1383 the citizens of London took 
upon themselves to imprison unfortunates 
in the Tun upon Cornhill ; 
punishment their heads were shaved and 


* Excluding Derbyshire and South Lancashire, 
with about 1,180 carucates, very nearly equal to the 
traditional 1,200 hides of the Pec sztna. 


as a further | 


| 
| 


they were driven through the streets pre- 
ceded by trumpets and pipes. 

Harrison, in ‘A Description of England’ 
(in Holinshed’s ‘Chronicles’). regrets that 
carting, ducking, and doing penance in a 
sheet iin churches and market-places were 
the severest punishments to which unfortu- 
nates were subjected in his time (sixteenth 
century). 

Thornbury (‘Shakespere’s England’) alludes 
to this form of punishment, adding that a 
metal basin was beaten before women found 


guilty of immorality, and that they were 


publicly whipped at the cart’s tail. 
Numerous allusions to the carting of 
women of ill fame will be found in the 
dramatic works of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. For the purpose of illus- 
tration, reference can be made to Jonson’s 
‘Bartholomew Fair, IV. iii.; Middleton’s 
*‘Chaste Maid in Cheapside,’ IT. i.; and ‘A 
Fair Quarrel,’ IV. iv., by Middleton and 
Rowley. ALBERT GouGH. 
Glandore Gardens, Antrim Road, Belfast. 


The punishment of “ carting” lewd women 
is almost too familiar for elucidation in your 
pages. See Brand, ‘Pop. Ant.,’ i. 89, 90; 
also ‘H.E.D.,’ s.vv. ‘Cart,’ sb., ‘Cart,’ vb., 
and ‘Carted, for examples from Shake- 
speare, Butler, Swift, Pope, Crabbe, and other 
authors. Herrick (‘Hesp.,’ No. 533, Aldine 
ed.) alludes to a man thus put to shame for 
lechery. Whittier describes a sea captain :— 

Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart 
Tarred and feathered, and carried in a cart, 
By the women of Marblehead. 
Cuas. P. Putyn. 
Watford. 


Sweeny Topp (9 §S. vii. 508 ; viii. 131, 168). 
—The suggestion that the late George 
Augustus Sala was the author of this ghastly 
“catchpenny ” tale is capable, it appears to 
me, of easy refutation. With several other 
of your correspondents, I was acquainted 
with the story in print before 1840. Now 
Mr. Sala was born on Monday, 24 November, 
1828. It cannot surely be contended that 
he wrote and published before he attained 
twelve years of age ! Gnomon. 

Temple. 

There are, I believe, few people now living 
who know as much about the early life and 
adventures of G. A. Sala as myself. Though 
I can only claim to receiving my information 
more or less at second hand, still I have no 
hesitation in asserting that G. A. S. did not 
write ‘Sweeny Todd.’ For one thing, he 
would have been too young. The literature 
of a somewhat similar character to which he 
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alluded in . his ‘Echoes’ referred, I fancy, to 
‘The Australian Nights’ Entertainments,’ 
tales (made up from the Blue-books in the 
old Reading Room of the British Museum) 
supposed to be related by convicts, bush- 
rangers, and others, which were contributed 
by G. A. S. from week to week in 1548 to 
Chat, the founder and then proprietor of 
which was Marriott, the pioneer of modern 
illustrated journalism, whose occasionally 
illustrated Weekly Chronicle first suggested 
to Herbert Ingram the notion of the J//us- 
trated London News, and whose advice, com- 
bined with that of Henry Vizetelly, gave to 
No. 1 of that paper the refined and superior 
tone which it has ever since maintained. 
Mr. Sala about, or a little before, this time 
ras artist for “ L loyd’s Penny Novels,” which, 
if I remember rightly, were, he says, mostly 
written by a melodramatic play wright 
named Saville Faucit, who was, I believe, 
also the author of the once-famous ‘ Ada the 
Betrayed ; or, the Murder at the Old Smithy.’ 
The author of *Ada’ was a most prolific 
writer, so it may possibly be to him we owe 
‘Sweeny Todd.’ H. B. Ciayton. 


Joun Stow’s Portrait, 1603 (9 S. vii. 
401, 513; viii. 86, 146, 213).—As is well known, 
I was the first to point out that the monu- 
ment to John Stowe in the church of | 
St. Andrew Undershaft (otherwise “St. Mary | 
Axe”), in the City of London, is not of | 
terra-cotta, as had hitherto been frequently 
and absurdly stated, but for the most part 
of a reddish or tawny-coloured alabaster— | 

a soft, de fective, and inferior kind of marble | 
adres used in early works of the kind, but 
which must not be confused with the mate- 
rial we now know by that name as made in 
Italy into vases, &c., for household orna- 
ments. This was in the year 1882, when I 
was copying the whole of the inscriptions 
on the numerous monuments, brasses, and 
gravestones in the church and churchyard, 
examining the important parish register, 


and otherwise collecting materials from 
original sources for a history of that in- 


teresting and formerly fashionable parish. 
If remembering rightly, | understood at the 
time from my worthy and hard-working 
friend Mr. Nash, the respected curate of 
St. Andrew’s, that until the then recent 
restoration of the church Stowe’s monument, 
or at least his efligy, was painted in its 
“ proper” colours (in oil) by way of decora- 


tion, just as many others of that period still 
are (including that to Alderman Sir Thomas 
Offley and his wife Jone, with its quaint in- 
scription, in the chancel of the same church), 


but that such colouring was then onde 
removed. I may here remark that during 
my long and wide experience as an anti- 
quary, comprising (inter a/ia) a very extensive 
acquaintance with everything in any way 
appertaining to early eccle siastical edifices, 
I have known of no* “long: prevailing practice 
in such cases,” as mentioned by a corre- 
spondent at the last reference, of simply 
“staining ” (in the present popular sense of 
the term) the materials of such monuments 
—but, on the contrary, that painting in oil 
colours, and in some cases partial gilding, 
was the execrable kind of “art decoration ” 
unfortunately applied. And I may further 
state that, although Stowe’s monument is 
the greatest attraction at St. Andrew’s to 
visitors, and more particularly to those hail- 
ing from the States, it is not, as such corre- 
sponde nt thinks, because it is “the chief 
ornament of the church” (which might be 
questioned), but on account of Stowe’s well- 
known name as an early chronicler, and the 
first historian of our great City. It may 
perhaps interest many to know—and I have 
frequently been asked the question—what 
the parish register (or, as some people like 
to term it, the church register) contains 
relating to ‘the name. I therefore now give 
the intormation (for the first time in print) 
as follows :— 
Baptisms. 
1559/60, Jan. 27. Jone d. John Stooe. 
1563/4, Feb. 20. Mare d. John Stoe. 
Marriages. 

Yt Aug. 31. Thomas Stowe and Margerie Kent, 
wi 

1581, Apr. 23. Peter Towers and Julyan Stoe. 

Burials. 

1559, Oct. 27. Nycolas s. John Stooe. 

1580/1, Jan. 18. Anne w. Jo: Stow. 

1584,5, Feb. 18. Joyce w. Jo: Stooe. 

1605, Apr. 8. Mr. John Stoe [died Sth (%, 
et. SU}. 

John Stowe’s third (?) wife, Elizabeth, who 
erected the monument, does not appear to 
have been buried at St. Andrew's. 


AutTuors oF QuoraTions WANTED (9" 5S. 

vii. 369, 458).— 
I saw a Judas once, &c. 

Following the editorial note, I ty the following 
from ‘Charles the First,’ by W. G. Wills, as per- 
formed at the Lyceum Theatre, hat IL1., near the 
end (Blackwood & Sons, 1873): 

1 saw a picture once, by a great master, 

*T was an old man’s head. 

Narrow and evil was its wrinkled front— 

Eyes close and ¢ unning ; a dull, vulpine smile. 

T'was called a Judas! Wide the painter erred. 

Judas had eyes like thine, of candid blue ; 

His skin was smooth, his hair of youthful gold ; 
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Upon his brow shone the white stamp of truth ; 
And lips like thine did give the traitor kiss! 
The above is in the play addressed by Charles to 
Lord Moray. Rovert Prerporyt. 
(9 S. viii. 146.) 
In ‘Thirlby Hall,’ by W. E. Norris, vol. i. 
p. 315, the lines are :—- 
If you your lips would keep from slips, 
Five things observe with care: 
To whom you speak, of whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where. 
. J. FREEMAN. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by 
Sidney Lee.— Supplement. Vols. L and LIL. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Tw o volumes out of three of the Supplement to the 
* Dictionary of National Biography’ have now seen 

the light, and the third volume, bringing the work 

up to the close of the reign of Queen Vv ictoria, will 
in the course of another month be in the hands of 
the public. aay arey as it was in other respects, 
the death of the late Queen furnished a convenient 
landmark. With a single exception, accordingly, 
no survivor of her late Majesty will be included in 
this monumental work. That solitary exception 
consists of Mr. George Smith, the founder of the 
work, to whose enterprise, munificence, and public 
spirit the conception and execution of the task are 
due. The memoir of Mr. Smith, which is written 
by the editor, appears asa pretix to the first volume 
of the Supplement, is accompanied by a reproduc- 
tion of the admirable portrait by Mr. G. F. Watts, 
and constitutes a sapueate portion of the work. 

— of the information it contains was contributed 

by Mr. Smith himself to the Cornhi// Magazine. 
As a record of a life energetic and exemplary in all 
respects it is a superb piece of biographical work, 
and it gives a full account of the rise and progress 
of a house which, thanks to the ‘ Dictionary’ itself, 
ranks in the estimate of the bibliophile with the 
Alduses, the Etiennes, the Elzevirs, and the Didots 
of former generations. It brings the reader, more- 
over, into the closest association with Thacke- 
ray, the brontés, Leigh Hunt, Ruskin, and other 
celebrities of the last half century. Of George 
Smith’s career the ‘ Dictionary’ in which his yor- 
trait and life are enshrined constitutes the chief 
glory. Authority, always tardy and not seldom 
churlish in its recognition of literary claims, with- 
held until too late the distinctions which all felt to 
be due. It is now presumably sensible of a lost 
opportunity, and might well seek occasion for 
atonement. 

The feeling with which one enters on the perusal 
of this Sup plement is widely different ade that 
with which one read successive volumes of the 
work itself. In the * Dictionary’ we recognized a 
stately tribute to national glories. At present each 
page that we turn over brings to us recollections of 
personal loss. Scores—ay, hundreds—of times we 
come across the names of those whose hands but 
yesterday we clasped, to whose voices we were in 
the habit of listening, at whose tables we sate. 
Herein are men from whose fingers the pen dropped 
when they were writing some qomenaniention for 
our own columns. With us the feeling is that of a 


man who wanders through a churchyard and sees 
on every stone the names of those with and among 
whom he has lived and worked, and by whom his 
world has been constituted. The first thing that 
strikes the man who takes up the book is the fact 
that, while the entire alphabet is to be covered in 
three volumes, the first volume ends at Childers 
and the second at Hoste. A satisfactory reason for 
this at once suggests itself. Sixteen years have 
elapsed since the appearance of the letter A, and only 
a few months since the completion of the alphabet. 
The names go accordingly diminuendo, and while 
A and B occupy 365 pages, the last three letters 
will probably not occupy 80 many lines. A great 
change is visible in the names of the contributors. 
Mr. Lee himself, content with the lives of Queen 
Victoria (which has yet to appear) and of Mr. 


| Smith, A. practically from the competition. 


His place is filled by Mr. Seccombe, who is re- 
spons sible for many brilliantly written and 
thoroughly deserves the eulogy bestowed on him, 
together with Mr. Pollard and Mr. Irving Carlyle, 
in the preface. Mr. Seccombe has acquired the grace 
of assigning to bare particulars all the shapeliness 
and interest with which they are capable of being 
charged. Some of the less interesting lives are 
naturally brief and void of literary quality, the 
extreme difficulty being to compress within the 
space at disposal so many particulars. The more 
important biographies are naturally those to which 
one most readily turns. Gladstone occupies more 
space than any other name in the present instal- 
ment, though the space devoted to him is pro- 
bably considerably less than will be assigned 
Victoria R. Mr. Herbert Paul, to whom has been 
contided the task of writing the life, displays tact 
and reticence, and his account will answer most 
requirements. Had another ten years intervened 
betore it was written, the estimate might have been 
different ; but that is, of course, unavoidable. For 
a bibliography of Gladstone the reader is referred 
by Mr. Paul to ‘N. & Q.’ By the side of Gladstone 
will naturally be studied John Bright, a good 
memoir of whom is supplied by Mr. I. 8. Leadam. 
Prof. J. K. Laughton contributes the life of Alfred, 
Duke of Edinburgh and Saxe-Coburg. Diffic ult 
lives to write are those of Sir Richard Burton and 
his wife, whic r have been entrusted to Mr. J. 8. 
Cotton. The fact that Burton was “‘ three-parts 
an Oriental at heart,” and animated by a pro- 
found curiosity concerning everything relating to 
humanity, accounts for much in his work that 
shocks modern beliefs. Burton’s failure at 
Damascus is attributed in part to Lady Burton, 
who “mixed herself up with an unorthodox, if 
not semi-Catholic movement among the Muham- 
madans.” Mr. Cotton also sends a pleasant and an 
edifying account of Grant Allen. Rens ily interest- 
ing is the life of Sir Edward Goons. Jones by 
Mr. T. Humphry Ward. The estimate of Burne- 
Jones’s merits and the nature of the appeal he 
makes are eminently satisfactory. With this it is 
natural to associate the appreciative life of Ford 
Madox Brown by Mr. F. G. Stephens, one of the two 
surviving members of the famous P.R.B. Sir W. 
Armstrong, dealing with Aubrey Beardsley, attri- 
butes to delicacy of constitution what some have 
a unpleasant in the work of that young artist. 
Mr. Gosse’s Browning gives a full and trustworthy 
account of the poet, and is eminently eulogistic. 
Dr. Garnett contributes many biographies, of which 
the most interesting and sympathetic is that of 
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Matthew Arnold. Canon Ainger writes with 
customary tact and grace on George Du Maurier. 
Mr. Sidney Low is responsible for Lord Randolph 
Prof. Beeching for Dean Church, Ve. 
E. Lucas for Charles Lutwidge Dodgson (Lewis 
( ‘arroll) Dr. Norman Moore for Sir Andrew Clark, 
Mr. C. H. 1. ad for Sir Augustus Wollaston Fr: _ 
the Rev. Hunt for E. A. Freeman, and Mr. A. F 
Pollard .... ‘James Anthony Froude. We are ‘ule 
to mention the more important lives only, but 
did space permit there are scores of other lives to 
which we should turn. Among contributors to our 
own pages we notice Henry 8. Ashbee, E. L. Blanch- 
ard, Edward Bradley (Cuthbert Bede), Richard 
Copley Christie, and very many others. Scarcely 
a page is there to which we turn without the temp- 
tation to expatiate. But the narrowness of our space 
is prohibitive of such indulgence. We content our- 
selves accordingly with congratulating the editor 
upon his all but completed labour, and affirming 
that the high quality of workmanship conspicuous 
from the outset is maintained to the close. 


Transactions of the Leicestershire Architectural and 
Archeological Society. Vol. 1X. Part 1. (Leicester, 
Clarke & Satchell.) 

Con, G. C. BeLLarrs has contributed an account of 

a most curious discovery made at Higham-on-the- 

Hill. The tenant of a farm at that place was 

desirous of removing a hillock in one of his fields 

for “~~ purpose of filling up a pit in another part 
of the farm. This little hill had, according to the 

engraving annexed, much the appearance of a 

circular barrow. When the work was done it 

appears that no relics indicating interments were 

come upon, but in the centre was discovered a 

wooden cross, eighteen feet long, with a transverse 

bar about one-third of the way from the head, 
which measured sixteen feet. This cross was 
pierced by large oblong openings, three in the 
shaft and two inthe arms. It is to be noted that 
it was lying due east and west. No nails or bolts for 
the purpose of fastening the two pieces together 
were found. They may have been retained in 
position by a rope, which when buried would soon 
decay, or the cross piece may only have been 
laid athwart the shaft without any fastening 
whatever What was the object of burying this 
is not clear. Was it a relic of pre-Christian 
times, or the remains of an early preaching-cross 
used by Catholic missionaries ? een its form we 
are led to believe that it is Christian, and would 
suggest (but only as a mere guess) that the place 
where it was found may have been dedicated to 
heathen rites, and that the cross was buried in the 
mound for the purpose of sanctifying it or driving 
away the evil spirits which were believed to haunt 
the spots that had been devoted to the old worship. 

Another suggestion has occurred to us. Can this 

cross have been buried in the pasture for the pur- 

pose of preserving animals from the ravages of 
one of the frequent cattle plagues which in “medi 

wval days so sorely troubled the English farmer * 

A plate from a photograph is given of the Roman 

pavement recently discovered near St. Nicholas’s 

Church, Leicester. It is somewhat smudgy, but con- 

veys a fair idea of what was once a be autiful work 

of art. The centre panel, 1, unfortunately mutilated, 
is decorated by what in the language of heraldry 
would be described as a peacock in his pride. 

About half the number is occupied by Mr. eos 

Hartopp’s calendar of Leicestershire administra- 


tion bonds, extending from 1600 to 1649. We need 
not dwell on the great service this compilation 
must render to genealogists. 

Amone the notes and answers published in 
recent numbers of the Jntermédiaire are several 
communications relating to that vexed question, 
the former existence or non-existence of the sup- 
posed seigneurial right known as the jus prime 
noctis or the droit de marquette. Other notes treat 
of heraldic mottoes which express pride and arro- 
gance—a wide subject, for the haughty feudal 
families of medieval Europe were apt to indulge 
in boastful derises. 

Tue Antiquary for September is up to the usual 
standard in most respects, but it is to be regretted 
that by some oversight the editor has permitted 
the author of a paper on ‘Pagan Myths and Chris- 
tian Figures’ to make use of an undue number of 
superstitions already brought together by another 
writer in an earlier number of ‘the magazine. A 
comparison of the article in question with the 
*Death-Dove and its Congeners’ (published in 
April, 1895) will reveal an amount of repetition 
which cannot be regarded as permissible. No 
doubt it is a common practice among folk-lorists 
to requisition beliefs that have already been quoted 
and requoted, in illustration of the subject they are 
dealing with, but it is unusual to reprint them, 
with but slightly altered form, in the periodical 
from whose pages they have been “lifted.” 


Tue fifteenth volume of ‘ Book-Prices Current 
will contain an unusual number of entries. Many 
of the books recorded have never appeared in the 
work since its commencement. The total value of 
the books sold has also reached the highest amount 
during the last fifteen years. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WF cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
** Duplicate.” 

T. S. (“*Sadic”).—After the Marquis de Sade, a 
bloodthirsty and lic entious French writer of the 
close of the eighteenth century. 

P. M. Comparison of Proper Names ”).— 
Very witty, but too personal for insertion. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial communications should be, addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Ad vertise- 


ments and Business Letters to ‘“‘ The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH ANI) FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTs, MUSIC, 


AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHENAUM for September 21 contains Articles on 


The NINETEENTH CENTURY 

LEAVES from a JOURNAL in the BAST. 

AUGUST BOBCKH 

ATONEMENT and PERSONALITY 

CROZIER’S HISTORY of INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT. 

A GERMAN’S TRAVELS in the CAUCASUS 

NEW NOVELS :—The Million; A Set of Flats; The Call of the Future ; 
Two Girls and a Dream; The Strange Disappearance of y 
Delia; Martin Brook; A Summer Hym 

MEDLEVAL LITERATURE 

HISTORICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

TALES of ADVENTURE 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including How to Remember; Church Re- 
form ; Reprints; New Magazines, Year-Books) 

LIST of NEW BROOKS 

MK. PATER’'S ‘ESSAYS from the GUARDIAN’; The PUBLISHING 
SEASON; The awéiX\tvoy of the GREEKS; The DATE of 
GOWER'S BIRTH ; FOLK-LORE SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—Rooks on Birds ; The British Association ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—The Stone Crosses of Northamptonshire; Sketches of 
Magdalen College, Oxford; St Peter's, Northampton ; Gossip 


MUSIC —The Gloucester Festival ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week 
DRAMA :— The Undercurrent’ ; ‘ Are You a Mason’; ‘ The Elder Miss 
Blossom’ ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for September 7 contains Articles on 


GOWER'S POETRY 

BIGELOW on 

The COMTESSE 

The LANCASHIRE PARISH REGISTER SOUIETY. 
LAW in CIC ERO'S | TIME 


ENGL ISH and WE Lu SH SURNAMES. 

NEW NOVELA 
Hector, Eastover Court House 

LITERATURE of the NEW TESTAMENT. 

SCOTTISH HISTORY 

SPORTS and PASTIMES 

CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS 

MILITARY BOOKS 

OUK LIBRARY TABLE (including Harriet Meuricoffre ; Anglo-Saxon 
Saints; Princes and Poisoners ; Studies of French Criminals; Re- 
prints; Free Libraries 

LIST of NEW BROOKS 

and PETKARCH, The PAN-CELTIC 
PUBLISHING SKASON; A NOTE on 
TOURE’ 


CONGRESS; The 
“WYNNERE and WAS- 
The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION at PLYMOUTH. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 
SCIENCE :—Demolins on Social Types; The Feeding of Animals; 
petaniens Literature ; The International Association of Academies , 
FINE ars Animal Painters; 
Remains at Inchtuthili; Gossip. 


Architectural Literature: Roman | 


MUSIC :—Bellini ; Gossip, Performances Next Week 
DRAMA:— When We were Twenty-one’; “ Vilorxa” in ‘Timon of 
Athens’; Gossip 


The Skipper of Rarncraig; Sister Carrie; Sir | 


| 


The ATHEN UM for September contains Articles on 


NEW NOVELS :—The History of Sir Richard Calmady ; The Snares of 
the World; While Charlie was Away; The Devastators; The 
Darlingtons ; Le Lagrime del Prossimo. 

The EVOLL TION of INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT. 

The HISTORY of HAILSHAM 

COMENIUS'S ALLEGORY 

The STATE PAPERS of CHARLES II. 

The WARS in CHINA one SOU TH AFRICA 

SPORTS end PASTIME! 

LITERATURE A-: the OLD TESTAMENT. 

BOOKS of VEL. 

POLK-LOR 

OUR LIBR ARY TABLE (including Master and Slave ; 
sations of Goethe ; Ollivier on the Liberal Empire). 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

POEMS by SIR T. HENEAGE and SIR WALTER KALEIGH; The 
aétXsvoy of the GREEKS; HARRIET MEURICOPFRE, A 
NOTE on ‘WYNNERE and WASTUOURE’; The PUBLISHING 
SEASON MORRIS. 


Atsio— 


New Conver- 


LITERARY GO8sIP. 

SCIENCE :—President’s Address to the British Association ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—I)luminated Manuscripts in the Pritish Museum ; The 
Glasgow Exhibition; The Battlements of a Koman Fortress; 
Gossip 

MUSIC :—The Gloucester Festival ; + + Performances Next Week 

DRAMA :—‘John Durnford, M P.’; ‘Sherlock Holmes’; ‘The Second 
Mrs. ‘Tanqueray ; Gossip. 


The ATHENA:UM for August 31 contains Articles on 


MAX MULLER’S LAST ESSAYS. 
SUME MEDLEVAL NDS 
DANTE LITER 

SOME FRENC Hy ES STUDIES. 

NBW NOVE —The Eternal City; The Grip of the Bookmaker; 
Bh ph Clover; Women must Wee The Continental Dra- 
goon; Ralph Marlowe; Dupes; The Sentimentalists ; Souls of 
Passage ; Mostly Fools and a Duchess. 

BOOKS for the TOURIST, 

KECENT VERSE 

SHORT STORIES 

OUK LIBKARY TABLE (including Asia and Europe; The Story of 
King Alfred ; Metropolitan Police Gaide; An Episode on a Desert 
Island Madame Louis Bonaparte ; Keprints). 

LIST of NEW hoOKS 

The TRYING of CUCHULLIN; The PAN-CELTIC CONGRESS, An 
UNPUBLISHED LETTER of LANDOR'S; The COMING 
LISHING SRASON, HAZLITT and HOLCROFT,; ST. GILBERT 
of SEMPRKINGHAM; “The WEST-END” of ELIZABETH, 
JAMES, and CHARLES; The géAavow of the GREEKS; The 
LIBRAKY ASSOCIATION at PLYMOUTH. 


ALso— 


HIRE. 


LITE a ARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :~ Victoria History of the County of Norfolk ; Gardening 
Gossip 

FINE ARTS.—Jahrbuch der Koniglich Preussischen Kunstsammlungen , 
The Glasgow Exhibition; Engravings ; Gossi 

MUSIC New Music; Gossip; Performances Next Week 

DRAMA :— A Man of his Word’; « The Giddy Goat '; «A Royal Rival’; 
Becky Sharp '; Gossip. 


The ATHENAEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Oflice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


And of all Newsagents 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY MISS THACKERAY. 


** Her stories are a series of exquisite sketches full of tender light and shadow, and soft, harmonious colouring...... This 


sort of writing is nearly as good as a change of air.” — Academy. 
**EnGiisH LITERATURE IN THE REIGN oF Vicrorta.”—‘ One of the most delightful of our novelists, gifted with 


delicate invention, charm of thougbt, and grace of style."—Pror. MORLEY. 
UNIFORM EDITION, each Volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-page, large crown Svo, 6s. each. 
OLD CLIFF BLUEBEARD’S KEYS, and other Stories. 
© On TOILERS and SPINSTERS. 
FIVE OLD FRIENDS anda YOUNG PRINCE. MISS ANGEL; FULHAM LAWN. 


TO ESTHER, and other Sketches. 
The STORY of ELIZABETH; TWO HOURS; MISS WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGATIONS. 
MRS. DYMOND. 


FROM an ISLAND. oe 
LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 


THE “HAWORTH” EDITION. 

* Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English literature than those we owe to the pen of the 
Bronté Sisters.” —Speaker. 

In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in set cloth binding, gilt top, 2/. 2s. the Set. 

With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works reproduced from Photographs 
specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. BLanp, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C Barrow KEENE, of 
Derby, Medalists of the Royal Photographic Society. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. GASKELL'’S ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER 


the eminent Bronté authority. 
JANE EYRE. | The PROFESSOR ; and POEMS. 
SHIRLEY. WUTHERING HEIGHTS. 
VILLETTE. The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. 
The LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. GASKELL. 

*.* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. smal! post 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the 
POCKET EDITION, in 7 vols. small feap. 8vo, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per Volume ; 
or the Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. is 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 
** Mrs. Gaskell has done what neither I nor other female writers in France can accomplish—she has writtennovels which 
excite the deepest interest in men of the world, and which every girl will be the better for reading.”—GrorGe Sanp. 
UNIFORM EDITION, 7 vols. each containing 4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 
WIVES and DAUGHTERS. CRANFORD, and other Tales. 
NORTH and SOUTH. MARY BARTON, and other Tales. 
SYLVIA’S LOVERS. RUTH, and other Tales. 
LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. 
*.* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth be ilt top, 2 
the POCKET KDITION, in 8 vols. smail feap. 8vo, bound cloth, with gilt vop, Is. 6d. = 
lettered cloth case, lis. 


sas 
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